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“We Are of Such Stuff as Dreams 
Are Made On .. .” 


Lanning Shane is a working idealist as opposed to a literary or 
forensic idealist. For him an ideal is no mere abstraction to be se- 
manticized out of existence. He regards the enduring parts and phases of 
humanity as the concretions of an idealist’s dream. Man has always 
dreamed ahead of his brief span. Otherwise his sun would set on futile 


days. Shane is a dreamer. The look on his face bears the unmistakable 
preoccupation of a dreamer. He is dreaming as he moves along the 
street or across the campus in that walk which bears resemblance to 
the walk of other men only in that it is composed of alternately plac- 
ing one foot ahead of the other. He dreams the entire bus trip to 
town, or as he makes his way along the aisles of the grocery stores. 
And of what is he dreaming? What are the ideals that he is putting 
into structure? Well for one thing he is estimating the measure of 
language in human destiny. For another he is matching his Democ- 
racy against his democracy. He is trying to find a common yardstick 
for both his grasp and his reach. He is speculating as to how much 
of tomorrow may safely be pulled back into today, how much of yes- 
terday may be brought in for today’s use. For Shane has no traffick 
with minor dreams, no shadowy ideals will nourish him. 

Milton Lanning Shane was born in Saint Louis, but it was a nativity 
that he never promoted. Apparently he found Brooksville, Florida 
much more to his liking. He was graduated from Hernando High 
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School at Brooksville with distinction. He attended the University of 
Florida and then moved on to Peabody, which in 1927 gave him the 
Master’s degree. Since then he has taught courses in the modern 
languages, though he did take time out to earn in 1930 the doctorate, 
such belonging in the scope of his dreaming. He has had a goodly 
number of students. They too are the stuff of his dreams. So are his 
colleagues. So are his books, all flowing into his motives as he crosses 
the campus in that peculiar amble, all giving form and depths to his 
dreams. 








The School Board is the Key 


SAM P. WIGGINS 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


American school board leaders find themselves puzzled as they 
struggle with their major task of giving citizens the kinds of schools 
they want. These policy making citizen-leaders are pulled one way 
by tradition, by conservative citizens and reactionary critics. They are 
tugged in another direction by experimental-minded citizens, by ultra- 
liberal critics impatient with gradual change, and by the endless churn- 
ing of our society. 

The list is long of crucial problems in education impatient for so- 
lution: among them, our sky rocketing enrollment of pupils; our 
lack of school plant facilities; the teacher supply crisis; divisive un- 
dercover desegregation pressures; red herring issues tied to federal sup- 
port of public schools; and the provision of educational opportunities 
for exceptional pupils, the academically bright and the slow-learner. 
Beneath these problems is submerged the multi-billion dollar question 
itself—‘‘What do the American people want their schools to do?” The 
voice of the people is difficult to hear with high fidelity. It is so often 
drowned out or distorted-by the blatant noises of pressure groups mas- 
querading as spokesmen for the whole of society. 


As school board members resist or yield to pressure in many guises, 
good and bad, they search anew for the proper present functions of the 
public schools. In their study of function, board members must be able 
to rely confidently upon their executive officials, superintendents and 
principals, on three counts: to make thoughtful and informed citizens 
out of thoughtless, uninformed or misinformed ones; to communicate 
to the board accurately—and with evidence—the thoughts and feelings 
of citizens about their schools; and, given supporting sanction by the 
school board, to translate the aspirations of citizens for their schools 
into an action program that gets the school’s tasks done. 


Good school administrators and school board leaders, alike, must do 
a lot of thinking as individuals about the proper tasks of the schools. 
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Otherwise, they can never understand collectively, much less act in- 
telligently upon, the wishes of their public. School leaders, the lay- 
man and the professional, must search carefully for today’s answer 
to the question of what our schools should do. 

The search for this answer is an intriguing one because the answer 
is so elusive. Part of it is found in a study of the unique heritage 
of American schools. Another part is revealed by tuning in on the 
voices of Americans now, as today’s society races into a new and 
different tomorrow. The search area is vast, and the high schools 
today constitute the central search effort. 


A Lesson from History 


Our forefathers were pioneers in many respects, but they began as 
imitators in this country, pure and simple, in establishing the American 
secondary school. The Boston Latin Grammar School (1635) was 
a respectable copy of European Latin grammar schools, limiting its 
instruction, for the most part, to Latin and Greek. It would be interest- 
ing to conjecture about how our history might have been different 
if the youngsters of that day could have somehow been schooled in 
some other matters, too, called for by the needs of a colonial society. 
The Latin grammar schools, however, were not to be “adulterated” 
in any unclassical manner. The Latin grammar schools were either 
what the people wanted or the people were too busy about other mat- 
ters to give much thought to the proper “fundamentals” of their 
schools. 


Times changed. A century later, Benjamin Franklin became a 
spokesman for the new demands of his society, and advocated expand- 
ing the school’s job beyond the teaching of classical languages. He 
was radical enough to propose teaching such practical subjects as 
English, Geometry, Surveying, and even Science. The strong special 
interest groups of that day told Ben, in effect, to “go fly your kite.” 
The Latin grammar schools were too inflexible to yield to society’s 
wishes. Their leaders had their own answers and clung fast to them. 
Thus Franklin’s Philadelphia Academy and Charitable School (1751) 
had its origin, along with other academies, in response to society’s 
new answer to the bed-rock question: What shall our secondary 
schools do? Academies flourished in subsequent years in response 
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to society's demands, while Latin grammar schools paled into insig- 
nificance, paying the inevitable price of ignoring the voice of new 
generations. The price was extinction—adapt to society’s needs, or 
perish. 


Oversimplifying history’s account of events a bit, the Boston English 
High School (1824), operating earlier under the name Classical 
School, emerged as the third major type of secondary school. It was a 
tax supported, free school in contrast to its predecessor, the tuition 
academy. Somehow the academy, too, caught in the ephemeral glory 
of its own tradition, failed to heed the precise lesson it had demonstrated 
to Latin grammar schools; that changing times bring new answers 
to the question of what the secondary schools must do, and that the 
citizens themselves are the proper ones to answer the question, because 
the schools belong to the people. 


Later on, in the famed and crucial Kalamazoo case (Michigan 
Supreme Court, 1874), the high schools were given free reign to ex- 
pand their course offerings to provide a variety of electives courses. 
New emphasis was given to flexibility of high school programs on the 
local school level. A diversity of pupils in a rapidly changing society 
forced new tasks upon the high schools. Pupils flooded in, doubling 
the school enrollment each decade until 1940 (1890 enrollment— 
200,000: 1940 enrollment— 6,600,000.) Despite the increased tax 
load for education, our society mandated that the high schools educate 
all the youth of all the citizenry. 


Americans have not contented themselves with making high school 
education available. They have gone as far as legal steps can go, 
through compulsory school attendance laws, to require the education 
of all youth. Even as early as 1918, all states had enacted compulsory 
school attendance laws. In 1957 the legal leaving ages from state to 
state ranged from 16 to 18 years. Behind these separate state actions 
throughout America seemed to be the common conviction that the very 
success of our democracy is measured by the level of education of its 
total citizenry. 


With this mandate to educate all youth one fact has become abun- 
dantly clear. Whatever the high school is to do, it is not to cater ex- 
clusively in its offerings to any minority group, including college- 
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bound youth, although this group will properly continue to be a 
strategically important one. The high school’s total job is tied se- 
curely to a variety of education for Everyman and Everywoman, in- 
cluding that vast majority known as the “common man,” whom Abe 
Lincoln said the Lord must have loved the most because he made so 
many of them. In 1957-58 the secondary school population soared 
to ten million. Only about one-fourth of these teen-agers will go to 
college, and only one-half of the top fourth in ability will do so. 

Predicting on the basis of trends in holding power rates, and in 
projecting this prediction on the basis of youngsters alread born, our 
high school enrollment in 1966 will be about twelve million, a hike 
of another fifty per cent. We cannot afford either to become dreamy 
or to become cynical or over-whelmed in deciding upon the high school’s 
tasks. 

As a people we can do what we most want to do. The American peo- 
ple, historically, have determined, mainly on the local level, what 
they want their high schools to accomplish. Though less true than 
formerly, the local school board remains in a pivotal position when 
major problems are being resolved. Witness the present instance of 
complying with the Supreme Court decision on desegregation in public 
schools. It was not by accident that the local school board became the 
key deliberating body (or the public’s whipping boy, according to one’s 
point of view) on a matter of such fundamental international sig- 
nificance. History has put the school board in a position of crucial 
responsibility which it can not delegate. 


W hat the People Want 


But what of today? What do Mr. and Mrs. Citizen say now that 
their high schools should do? Who can speak for America? No one 
citizen, and no aggregate of citizens, can speak with final authority 
for our society at large in stating the true function of American high 
schools. We can only get an approximation, but we can get—we do have 
—that. The most comprehensive and representative cross-section of 
our citizenry in modern times to converge and grapple with the ques- 
tion of the public school’s function formed the 1955 White House 
Conference on Education. The build-up to this conference began with 
a grass roots approach on local and state levels. The final report of 
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the conference acknowledged that it could not represent “either the 
exact opinions of a single person or any view shared by all.” Our 
democracy is colorfully characterized by a diversity of viewpoints of 
free men and women. Yet, perhaps more nearly than any other state- 
ment of school purposes, this Conference report is the voice of the 
American people. 

(The full Report of the White House Conference on Education, April, 
1956, is available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 40c.) 


The White House Conference did not deal with the high school’s job 
alone, but with the joint responsibility of the elementary and high 
schools. If we achieve the kind of articulation in the schools that we 
need, the high schools must take youngsters as they get them after 
elementary school teachers have done their best for them, and further 
the proper task of public schooling. The elementary schools are not 
discriminating about the quality of beginning pupils they accept. 
Neither do the public high schools have any special claim to exclusive- 
ness. 

The Conference report emphasized the need to establish priorities 
of tasks for the schools, rather than to burden the schools with a world 
of endless jobs. The fact was recognized that these priorities could not 
be established on the national level, but in local communities through 
the lay school boards of citizen leaders throughout America. The pri- 
mary task of the schools was conceived to be the development of 
“skills of the mind,” including not only the traditional fundamental 
skills, but extending to the proper cultivation of independent thinking. 
Along with this task, a number of other jobs were indicated as both 
legitimate and proper for modern school systems to perform. In 
summary, the committee concluded that most modern school systems 
may appropriately be asked to provide such instruction and services 
as the following: 


1. A general education as good or better than that offered in the past, with 
increased emphasis on the physical and social sciences. 


2. Vocational education tailored to the abilities of each pupil and to the 
needs of community and nation. 


3. Courses designed to teach domestic skills. 








4. Training in leisure-time activities such as music, dancing, avocational read- 
ing, and hobbies. 


5. A variety of health services for all children, including both physical and 
dental inspections aimed at bettering health knowledge and habits. 


6. Special treatment for children with speech or reading difficulties and 
other handicaps. 


7. Physical education, ranging from systematic exercises, physical therapy, 
and intramural sports, to interscholastic athletic competition. 


8. Instruction to meet the needs of the abler students. 

9. Organized recreational and social activities. 
10. Programs designed to develop patriotism and good citizenship. 
11. Moral, ethical and spiritual values. 


12. Programs to acquaint students with countries other than their own in an 
effort to help them understand the problems America faces in international 
relations. 


13. Mental health. 
14. Wholesome family life. 


15. Courses designed to promote safety. These include instruction in driving 
automobiles, swimming, civil defense, etc. (Report, pp. 7-8) 


We are rightly proud, in America, of the large degree of local con- 
trol of our schools. The local school board is symbolic of the unique- 
ness and flexibility of the American school system. Hardly anywhere 
else, except in such rare practices as found in the Danish Folk High 
School, do we have anything like the community control of the public 
school that we enjoy in America. More than half of the financial sup- 
port of our schools is on the local level, and he who pays the fiddler 
calls the tune. In most other countries, the national ministry of edu- 


cation, or some other central agency, determines the school program 
in minute detail. 


If America’s system of local control means anything to us it means 
that, in the last analysis, the American people as a whole can answer, 
in only very broad terms, the question of what the schools ought to do. 
Unofficially, the effective study of school purposes by parent-teacher 
study groups points the way to school improvement. Good school ad- 
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ministrators, supervisors and teachers exercise leadership in stimulating 
thought, opening lines of communication, and exploring avenues of 
action for school improvement. 

The school board gives official sanction and support to the basic 
wishes of local communities. it enables school administrators, teachers, 
supervisors and other school specialists to perform their proper serv- 
ices as far as the school board’s legislative support can go. It has 
the added responsibility of informing the public that they can get only 
the kind of schools they are willing and able to pay for, so the expecta- 
tion of the schools from the citizenry will be realistic. Citizens, and 
especially school board members, owe it to themselves to know first- 
hand what their schools are trying to do and what results they are 
achieving. They are stockholders in the school enterprise, and it is 
a big part of their job to keep a careful eye on their investment. School 
people welcome all citizens who want to know their schools in an 
effort to take a constructive part in their betterment. 

The American people want, in common, three things from their 
schools—the teaching of rudimentary skills, education for socially re- 
sponsible, law-abiding citizenship, and a large freedom of self-determi- 
nation in local school districts. The school’s function can only be dis- 
covered in the thoughtful deliberations and firm voices of millions of 
informed American citizens in their local communities as these voices 
take concrete expression in school board leadership action. 

The people must make it their business to think through the details 
of their school’s proper function, helped by the professional school 
leaders whom their own school boards have selected. The multi-billion 
dollar question, WHAT ARE OUR SCHOOLS FOR?, must be answered 
a bit differently in each school district. Each community pays a 
substantial hunk of the school’s annual multi-billion dollar bill; each 
community decides what its relatively unique answer to the question 
will be. If it ignores the question, the community and its children and 
youth lose by default. 

The school board, then, is more than an aggregate of school custodians 
and financiers. It is a body of citizen leaders entrusted with basic policy- 
making for its schools. With and through its administrative personnel, 
the school board must cause citizens to think carefully and continuously 
about the priority of services to be performed by their schools and to 
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translate the feelings and collective judgment of citizens into school 
policy. 

The school board’s major task is to give thoughtful citizens the kinds 
of public schools they want, within whatever limitations are imposed 
upon these wants. Each action of the board, by design or by accident, 
moves the school nearer or further from its goal. The good school 
board must go beyond the concerns of the immediate present to the far- 
reaching concerns of the years ahead. Unless it does, it will spend more 
of its time with the needs of yesteryear than with the needs of the fu- 
ture that already cast their shadows into the perplexing present. If 
professional school people and other citizens work with school board 
members sympathetically, supporting them with enlightened and un- 
selfish criticism and with constructive action, the local school board can 
become a dynamic symbol of America at its best. This new America 
will be a democracy undergirded with a system of first rate public edu- 
cation, not just here and there, but wherever young American citizens 
are growing up. 
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Child Psychology and Parent 


Education 


WILLARD B. FRICK 
Arkansas State College 


A generation or two ago parents were not confused and haunted by 
guilt feelings that invade the consciousness of modern parents. Their 
philosophy of child rearing and their reactions to child behavior were 
spontaneous emotional responses guided with confidence by the ancient 
dictum of “spare the rod and spoil the child.” 

If Jimmy came in repeating a dirty little ditty he was promptly 
scolded and his mouth properly washed out with soap. If four-year- 
old Johnny sassed his father he was very likely slapped on his impudent 
jaw or taken to the woodshed where the matter was quickly forgotten, 
at least by the father. These parental reactions were nothing more 
than “common sense” responses to the child’s behavior. They repre- 
sented the symbols of adult authority and were designed to put an end 
to the unreasonable, immoral, or otherwise difficult behavior. The 
parents, in dealing out such punishments, suffered neither remorse- 
ful guilt nor morbid introspection over their own behavior. There was 
seldom any worry over whether they had done the “right” thing 
or not. There was little fear that the child might not ultimately re- 
spond to such measures and, above all, there was no anxiety over the 
child’s future course of adjustment as related to parental methods. 

Ignorance was bliss for these parents of past generations who knew 
nothing about children simply because there was little known. They 
had not developed a sophisticated usage of psychiatric-psychological 
terminology and the possibility of harmful complexes and sexual in- 
hibitions had not yet reached them. 

For better or worse there has been a gradual change in parents; a 
change marked by anxiety, guilt feelings, and a pathetic lack of con- 
fidence. Today, there is no longer security in ignorance and modern 
parents find the task of rearing children anything but blissful. Pun- 
ishments are still applied but without confidence and parental fear 
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over their own behavior has led to the development of guilt feelings 
over the most innocuous disciplinary measures. Gradually, therefore, 
modern parents have developed an unhealthy and unwarranted anxiety 
over their children and in the process have lost the vital emotional 
linkage of spontaneity in the relationship. Words and reactions are 
often analyzed as to their meaning and effect upon the child. The 
child’s behavior is carefully watched because psychologists have 
warned that the symptoms of maladjustment appear early and mental 
health depends upon a prompt recognition of these symptoms. 

This anxiety over children has forced parents to seek shelter in 
techniques and formulas that will, they hope, prevent the develop- 
ment of these gastly complexes and hidden hostilities. Many parents 
cannot do the right things for fear of doing the wrong things and 
spontaneity is being replaced by a detached set of techniques, devoid 
of any genuine emotions save those of fear, guilt, and anxiety. 


“For in their (parents’) uneasiness as to how to bring up their children 
they turn increasingly to books, magazines, government pamphlets, and 
radio programs. These tell the already anxious mother to accept her chil- 
dren. She learns to look into her own psyche whenever she is moved to 
deny the children anything, including an uninterrupted flow of affection. 
If the children are cross then the mother must be withholding some- 
thing. And while these tutors also tell the mother to “relax” and to 


“enjoy her children,” even this becomes an additional injunction to be 
anxiously followed.” 


For no other area of study is it more true that a little learning 
is a dangerous thing than in the field of Child Psychology. And, yet, 
the majority of parents today are encouraged into this “Inadequate” 
or “little” learning. Rarely can a mother or father pick up a magazine 
without being faced with another expert’s testimony or advice on some 
phase of child psychology. A substantial number of these articles 
are either incorrect, grossly misleading or present a controversial 
issue as an accepted conclusion. With few exceptions these are pre- 
sented out of the context of the general principles of child develop- 
ment and while much of this material is written by professional writers, 
many recognized authorities run the risk of adding to the confusion and 
spreading this “little” learning by writing over-simplified popular art- 


*David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd: A study of The Changing American Character. 
Yale University Press 1950. 
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icles. Many medical men are branching out into the popular writing 

field of Child and Adolescent psychology. To read some of these articles 

is to realize that some doctor writers only contribute to the confusion. 

As an example, one such authority had this to say in a fairly recent 

article on adolescent development appearing in a popular Sunday 
magazine and approved by the A.M.A. 

“When your young man or young woman flares up, or becomes sullen 

and moody it’s not because he or she has changed personalities. No, it’s 

the internal struggle of growing up that has thrown normal reactions out of 


gear. A little excess pituitary secretion, perhaps a lack of thyroid gland 
products that are urgently needed at that moment. 

Its glandular, but at the same time no glandular treatment is necessary 
or advisable. In every normal young adult the balance of normal glandular 
functioning will be attained within a few years and he or she becomes the 
fine adult the parents have been looking for so anxiously. A normal co- 


operative member of the household taking responsibilities in stride, perfectly 
adjusted to society.” 


Besides being a rather unrealistic prediction for the future this 
glandular interpretation of adolescent behavior characteristics is at 
best highly controversial and does not agree with many of the authorities 
in the field of adolescent development. 

There is little wonder that many parents are confused and bewildered. 
While most of the popular literature encourages progressive methods 
with children, thousands upon thousands of parents read a number of 
months ago this cover page title of an article which stated in bold and 
black type: MEMO TO 1957 FATHERS AND MOTHERS—FROM A 
CHILD EXPERT—“OLD FASHIONED PARENTS ARE RIGHT.” 
While the author, a pediatrician, rightly pointed out that parents should 
not try to become psychiatrists, the article had this summary statement: 
“Parents—can accomplish their aims by doing what comes naturally.”” 
There now seems to be a tendency to discourage parental insight and 
understanding with the enigmatic advice to do what comes naturally. 
One writer on child behavior wrote an article in a leading womans 
magazine suggesting to parents that “you are the expert.” 

Parental hysteria over the book “Why Johnny Can’t Read and What 
~ ® Dz. W. W. Bolton, Adolescent Problems, This Week Magazine—Feb. 13, 1955. Copyright 
1956 by Charles Brooks Roberts and Dr. Cyril Solomon, Editors of How To Enjoy Good 


Health—Random House, Inc. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
® Dr. Harry Bakwin “Old Fashioned Parents are Right” Parade, Jan. 13, 1957. 
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To Do About it”* was just beginning to subside when a counter article 
appeared describing “The Real Reason Why Johnny Can’t Read” and 
stressing the importance of emotional factors rather than teaching 
method.’ What are parents to believe? 

It is time for a serious consideration and reappraisal of the prob- 
lems of parent education. What is the answer? Should we return, un- 
inhibited to the good old days of woodshed techniques, the razor strap, 
and reliance upon common sense? Even if this were possible it would 
seem undesirable for the most ironical aspect of this dilemma is that 
we do know a great deal about children today. The march of science has 
not been marking time in the field of child development. Clinical ob- 
servations and research studies in many areas have given us a new 
perspective and insight into the dynamics of child behavior. We do 
know that children can be harmed by harsh repression of feelings, ex- 
cessive punishment, overprotection, or the insecurity of too much free- 
dom or neglect. We do know that the burden of guilt for maladjusted 
children falls upon the parents. Must we now deny the significance of 
these findings in order to decrease parental anxiety? Is there a more 
positive and honest approach whereby parents can utilize the important 
findings of child psychology in a secure and confident manner? Or must 
psychologists face the unpleasant possibility that the findings of modern 
child psychology are of no practical value to parents in their daily task 
of rearing children? 

As a parent, a student of child development, and teacher of child psy- 
chology I am committed to the belief that a sound knowledge of child 
development and an understanding of the fundamental principles of 
child psychology can be a positive force rather than a negative one in 
parent-child relationships. 


In analyzing the problem, and before proceeding to more positive 
suggestions, the following conclusions appear to be reasonable and 
evident: Parents can get little help from popular material that offers a 
superficial treatment of complex problems; popular articles by laymen 
and experts, while a source of parental information and education, are 
potentially dangerous and misleading; and, finally, articles written 


* Rudolf Flesch—Harper and Bros. 1955. 


5 Dr. Justin L. Greene, The Real Reason Why Johnny Can’t Read, This Week Magazine, 
October 20, 1957. 
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out of context of the basic principles of human growth, behavior, and 
adjustment forms little real basis for the development of insight and 
understanding of children. 

It is only through a knowledge and understanding of basic principles 
that parents can acquire any genuine feelings of adequacy and con- 
fidence in rearing their children. Herein lies the very source of security 
and self-confidence; a self-confidence based on an understanding of the 
dynamic growth processes of the child, the tremendous urge and capacity 
for self-direction and maturity, and their (the parents) role in releasing 
and guiding these potentials. Nothing in our present knowledge of child 
growth and adjustment principles offers any foundation for parental 
anxiety and lack of confidence. Children are not the passive, submissive 
creatures in the face of their environment that parents have been led 
to believe. Rather, children tend to be hardy and resilient toward life 
and its problems. This is not to say that children are left unharmed by 
a barren and inadequate environment but with reasonably stable, well- 
adjusted parents in an otherwise healthy setting they are usually capable 
of making their way in a positive, self-directing manner. 

This approach, through the basic principles of child growth and ad- 
justment, must be the basis for any constructive program of parent edu- 
cation. It is the kind of approach that should give parents more faith 
in themselves and more faith in their children. 

This places a sizeable responsibility upon all institutions and agencies 
concerned with adult and parent education. Colleges and universities, 
churches, health and welfare departments, child study and PTA 
groups share in the responsibility of organizing a positive community 
program of parent education. A program that will develop more in- 
sight than inadequacy and more understanding than confusion. 








Early History of the Argentine 


Normal Schools 


DOROTHY DEE BAILEY 
State College 
Superior, Wisconsin 


PART I 


The history of the normal schools in the Republic of Argentina 
follows closely the record of the educational attitudes and policies of 
two Argentine presidents, Domingo F. Sarmiento and Nicolas Avel- 
laneda. Sarmiento, one of the greatest presidents Argentina ever had, 
was instrumental in organizing the Argentine public school system; 
for that reason, and rightly, he is called the father of education in that 
country. He was an inspiration to Avellaneda, who served under him 
as Minister of Education before he himself was elected to the presidency. 
Although abortive attempts to establish normal schools or some kind 
of courses to train teachers were made before Sarmiento came into 
power, it is to him that Argentina owes its lasting debt in the field of 
education. 

Before 1810, the year of the Revolution against Spain, centers of 
culture flourished under the Spanish colonial regime. Then, the aim of 
education had been to make good servants of God and the King.” 
Cordoba was the location of the second oldest university on the South 
American continent. It was and still is an important center of learning. 
In Cordoba lived the eminently learned monks and bishops and pro- 
fessors of theology who taught the purest Latin under classical canons. 
Particularly in Cordoba were the Jesuits instrumental in pursuing 
theological learning and in transmitting their militantly religious views 
to the young. Lesser nuclei of culture were established in the cities of 
Catamarca and Salta in the North and Mendoza in the West. Buenos 
Aires never constituted a center of culture proper, but instead was the 

1 Every year on September 11, Sarmiento Day or Teacher’s Day is celebrated. On this 
occasion students honor their teachers by bringing flowers and gifts. 


Juan Manuel Chavarria, La Escuela Normal y la Cultura Argentina (Buenos Aires, 
Liberia y Editorial “at Ateneo,” 1947), p. 27. 
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port of entry of business negotiations and of foreign cultures. 

After 1810 the three foci of culture were the University of Cordoba, 
El Colegio de la Santissima Trinidad de Mendoza, and El Convento 
de San Francisco de Catamarca. As yet there were no such institutions as 
normal schools; neither was there a system of public education. All 
schooling was parochial. 


The first normal school was founded in Buenos Aires in 1825 in 
connection with the founding of the University of Buenos Aires in 1821. 
The vision came from Bernadino Rivadavia, still one of the heroes in 
Argentine history, and governor at that time of Buenos Aires Province; 
but the plan was put into effect under the government of Gregorio de las 
Heras. The directive for the establishment of the normal school states:° 


1. The normal School established at the University of Buenos Aires 
will be in charge of a Director General of schools. 


2. The Normal School shall follow the Lancastrian plan. 


The first normal school was also a primary school with groups of ad- 
vanced students receiving lessons in pedagogical theory for the elemen- 
tary grades. 


The success or failure of the normal schools follows quite closely 
the pattern of politics. Argentina did not have a stable government. 
From 1810 to 1853 it was undergoing a transition from the caudillo 
type or system of government to a federalism. A caudillo was a leader 
with little respect for law who ruled by personal power. Although there 
was no centralized power, the Province of Buenos Aires was the strong- 
est province politically and economically. In 1829 Dictator Rosas of 
the Province of Buenos Aires rose to power, and by his might he con- 
tributed, however ruthlessly, to a centralization of government. During 
this era the Argentine people were too busy fighting revolutions to take 
much interest in education. So by 1833 schools which had been estab- 
lished began to deteriorate for lack of governmental support. In 1829 
with the rise of Rosas the best intellectuals fled the country, and one 
of the chief exiles was Sarmiento. Those intellectuals who remained 
took up arms against the dictator. The academies in Mendoza and 


® Official Registry of Prov. of Buenos Aires, Vol. II, p. 55, reprinted in Chavarria, La 
Escuela Normal y la Cultura Argentina, p. 37. 
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Catamarca were closed. It is claimed that Father Ramon de la Quintana, 
on crossing the Plaza 25 de Mayo, counted six hundred heads piled up 
like a mountain. They were those of his students who had studied Latin 
and philosophy at El Convento de San Francisco. Dictator Rosas an- 
nulled all personal and civil liberties. Only Esteban Echeverria the 
renowned scholar and writer raised his voice in protest, in favor of 
public instruction. 


Even before the downfall of Rosas, however, the old ideal of learning 
began to be nourished again in the traditional centers of culture: Salta 
in 1847, under the Jesuits, opened El] Colegio de la Independencia. In 
1850 the Governor of Catamarca created E] Colegio Seminario Patrio- 

‘tico Federal de la Merced, also under the Jesuits. In 1849 El Colegio 
de Estudios Preparatorios was founded in Parana.’ 


Only seventy days after the collapse of the Rosas regime, April 15, 
1852, the Executive Power dictated a decree for the organization of the 
first normal school with a philosophical and pedagogical structure. 
The aim was to train students in human values as well as in professional 
skills in teaching. The plan called for five years of schooling, but with 
no gradation of subjects, only a list of twenty subjects to be studied 
within those five years.” 


. Primary letters: spelling, writing. 

. Arithmetic: mathematics, practical and commercial. 

- Moral and religious studies: memory exercises and lectures on dogma. 
. Vocal music. 

. Gymnasium. 

. Line and floral drawing. 

. Agriculture: study of the most important products. 


. Elements of geometry, trigonometry, land surveying. 


woewonanrtr whnd 


. Sacred history, ancient, modern, and national history. 


—_ 
— © 


. Geography: general and national. 


~ 
nN 


. Language: Spanish, English, German. 


— 
w 


. Bookkeeping. 


_ 
us 


. Physics: demonstration and analysis of the equipment. 


* A colegio in Spanish indicates a school of secondary level, not a college. 
* Chavarria, La Escuela Normal y la Cultura Argentina, pp. 50-52. 
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. Cosmography: order and creation of the universe, physical geography. 
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15. Chemistry: same. 

16. Mechanics: analysis and demonstration of important machines used. 

17. Rudiments of philosophy: (1) theodicy: memory of songs in praise 
of God; (2) psychology: memory of songs and poems upon the physical 


and moral fitness of man; (3) logic and history of philosophical sys- 
tems. 


18. Argentine public law and elements of civil law. 


19. Rudiments of literature: elements of official, epistological, descriptive, 
and literary style, elements of good taste. 


20. Pedagogy: history of the systems of education, instruction, and edu- 
cation. 


A survey of the items included in this plan reveals the pomposity 
on the part of the authorities and the inadequacy of subjects to meet 
the requirements of an elementary teacher. The plan is clearly related 
to Catholic dogma and Scholastic philosophy. All practical elements 
of teaching methods and procedures are excluded. Probably it is for- 
tunate that this plan never materialized, but remained a school on paper 
only. 

By 1860 teaching as well as education in general fell to its lowest 
level in Argentina. Five years had to pass before the situation improved, 
and then slowly. However, during this period of intellectual deteriora- 
tion one man was absorbing all the information he could in order to 


remedy the disastrous educational facilities in his homeland. That man 
was Sarmiento. 


PART II 

Domingo F. Sarmiento, the father of national education in Argentina, 
came from the town of San Juan, in the western part of Argentina, near 
the foothills of the Andes, in desert country. His father was never able 
to support the family adequately; so his industrious mother spent her 
days weaving under an imposing fig tree in the patio of their humble 
home, which she with her own hands had built before she had married.” 
Equipped with a meager education himself, Sarmiento in 1826, at the 
age of fourteen opened a school in the Andean village of San Francisco 
del Monte de Oro, in the province of San Luis, where he taught children 
and adults the rudiments of reading and writing. But Sarmiento did 


* Domingo F. Sarmiento, Recuerdos de Provincia (Buenos Aires, Editorial Hemisferio, 


1952), p. 140. 
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not remain a village teacher long. He was too energetic, too restless, 


and too visionary, as well as too politically active to be satisfied with 
such a position. 


Sarmiento taught himself English and French. For several months 
he studied French from two to five every morning so that he might read 
critically the works of such French intellectuals as Condorcet and 
Guizot. He educated himself not only culturally but politically because 
it was the era that the intellectuals, who were also the political liberals, 
emigrated from Argentina en masse. 


Sarmiento settled in Chile, firist in 1829, then again in 1836, in 
order to flee from Argentine political tyranny. In Copiapa, Chile, he 
founded the first normal school in South America, in 1842, two years 
after Horace Mann had founded the first one in the United States. 


From Chile Sarmiento traveled to England and France to study 
their political and educational systems. In Paris he investigated the 
curriculum and the organization of the normal school created by the 
French government in 1794. Then in 1845 from Europe he traveled 
to the United States, where he studied the system of public education, 
including the organization of a system of regular inspection and the 
curriculum of normal schools. He examined the primary and secondary 
schools that served as demonstration schools. He also studied what little 
this country had to offer then in the way of vocational and industrial 
education. During this trip he met Horace Mann, from whom he gained 


a wealth of ideas dealing with the practical side of organizing public 
education. 


But Sarmiento had to wait over twenty years in order to gain the 
political power he needed to implement his educational theories. In 
1851 he was back in Argentina to help overthrow the Dictator Rosas. 
Five years later his opportunity came to organize a department of public 
education, but progress was slow. In 1861 he was again in the United 
States, this time in a much different capacity; he was Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States from Argentina. Mrs. Mann, on this oc- 
casion, presented him to Emerson and Agassiz. He also met Longfellow 
and General Grant. With the astronomer Dr. Benjamin Apthorp Gould 
he projected a plan to establish an astronomical observatory in Cordoba. 
Dr. Gould was director there from 1870 to 1885. The University of 
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Michigan bestowed upon Sarmiento an honorary degree. He traveled 
the length and breadth of this country, talking with people of all ranks 
of society, always with the intention of learning as much as he could 
about progress in education. 

Not long after Sarmiento was settled in the presidency of the govern- 
ment in 1868 he was able to initiate plans for the establishment of a 
normal school system for the training of teachers. Even before the gov- 
ernment had completed authorization for appropriations for two normal 
schools, he had already asked Mrs. Mann to help him recruit able 
teachers from the United States. Mr. George A. Stearns of Massachusetts 
arrived in Buenos Aires in November of 1869 with his wife, Julia, also 
a teacher. Mr. Stearns was hired to be the director of the first normal 
school, to be located in the city of Parana, capital of the province of 
Entre Rios. His wife was to teach in the demonstration school. 

President Sarmiento chose Parana for the site of the first normal 
school because of its historic and national importance. It was the old 
capital of the Confederation. In addition many distinguished families 
had moved there at the time of the downfall of Dictator Rosas, and 
they formed a select nucleus that was sympathetic toward education.’ 

Sarmiento’s approach to education was sociological: to train a person 
to take his place in society. To him education was the supreme asset. 
Following in the tradition of nineteenth century optimists, he firmly 
believed that the world’s improvement rested on the universal spread 
of public education. In his concept of education he included education 
for women. “The good fortune of the state,” he says, “depends upon the 
education of women; civilization is checked at the doors of the home 
when women are not prepared to gain from an education. Today more 
than ever, women in their role as mothers, wives, and servants, thwart 
the education that children receive in schools. Customs and conventions 
are perpetuated by women. Without changing first the ideas and habits 
of the life of women, the manner of a people could not be altered.” 

Sarmiento’s concept of education grew out of his love for democracy. 
Education, in his opinion, must come first, then democracy will logically 
follow. The two were to him inevitably amalgamated. His whole attitude 


7Sara Figueroa, Escuela Normal de Paranda, 1871-1895 (Parana, Predass Impresores, 
1934), p. 29. 


® Educacion Popular (Santiago de Chile, 1848), Tomo XL, p. 122, reprinted in Chavarria, 
La Escuela Normal y la Cultura Argentina, p. 218. 
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revolved upon this formula of his pedagogic ideal, the fruit of his 
persistent study and his own experience as a teacher at the age of four- 
teen.” 


PART III 


The Argentine Constitution of 1853 was the first genuinely concerted 
effort to create political unity under representative government, a re- 
public; however, the country lacked spiritual unity, mainly because 
it lacked that cohesion which obtains from a diffusion of learning. With 
political stability came the opportunity for cultural development, which, 
however, was hindered by the lack of trained teachers. Many Argentines 
clamored for education of the young, but children cannot be educated 
without adequately trained teachers and without school buildings and 
especially without books. Argentina had none of the necessities to in- 
augurate a national educational system even though according to one 
authority there was “not one dissonant note among the people with 
regard to popular education.” 

The development of national normal schools was a logical result, 
the growth of a current liberal philosophy, in harmony with the needs 
of social and political desires found in the Constitution of 1853. How- 
ever, according to our views, the implementation fell far behind the 
desire, for it was not until October 6, 1869, that Congress authorized 
a law that permitted the Executive, who at this time was Sarmiento, 
the power to expend monies that were needed for the establishment of 
normal schools to train teachers for the primary grades. The Ex- 
ecutive decreed June 13, 1870, the date for installing the first normal 
school with a philosophical base.” 

In this decree the complete curriculum and entire organization were 
explicitly set forth in seven articles.” Article One states the location 
and purpose. Article Two mentions the specific building in Parana, 


® Ibid., p. 275 

1° Tbid., p. 63. 

11Figueroa, Escuela Normal de Parana, p. 28. 

“With it were established the bases of a typical Argentine system of training for 
teachers, with a philosophic orientation and a technical and artistic content adapted to 
meet the needs of the free and democratic institution established by the National Constitu- 
tion of 1853.” Chavarria, La Escuela Normal y la Cultura Argentina, p. 66. 

**In all fairness to President Sarmiento, however, it must be noted that the plan of 
organization and curriculum had been prepared with the aid of Mr. George A. Stearns, 
the newly appointed Director. The plan was adapted from contemporary plans of the normal 
schools in the United States, modified to the conditions peculiar to Argentina. Figueroa, 
Escuela Normal de Parana, p. 33. 
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the National Building, formerly the Government House of the Con- 
federation, which was to be the location of the school. It also states that 
courses should be offered for aspirants in the teaching field who might 
wish to acquire not only a system of knowledge appropriate to the needs 
of public education but also the art of teaching and the necessary apti- 
tudes for exercising this ability. A model demonstration school, open 
to children of both sexes, was to serve as a laboratory for practice 
teachers. 

Article Three designates specific courses for each year. Practice 
teaching started in the first year and continued through the fourth, the 
last. Such courses in the liberal arts as mathematics, science, foreign 
language, public speaking, music, and art were included. Four years 
of gymnasium were also required. In the fourth year was added moral 
philosophy and psychology. During the second, third, and fourth years 
English was a requirement. 

Article Four states rules for admission. Those over sixteen years of 
age, in good health, of impeccable moral character, and with sufficient 
previous training to permit them to start the normal school studies were 
admitted. The Director of the Normal School was advised to prescribe 
an examination for each candidate for this purpose. In addition the 
candidate must present the following documents: (1) authorization 
from father, tutor, or guardian, or teacher; (2) certificate of good 
conduct from priest, minister, or local police; (3) certificate of good 
health from resident doctor of Parana. If the results of the examination 
indicated the candidate was unsatisfactorily prepared, he might be 
admitted to a special preparatory class if the Director judged the candi- 
date to be of good calibre. 

Article Five states that there were to be no boarding students. Most 
would be supported from the national treasury. 

Article Six states that the student was obliged to dedicate himself 
to six years of teaching in the public schools. If for any reason he had 
to leave school, or if he did not fulfill his six years’ contract, then he 
was obliged to return to the national treasury the amount that had been 
put aside for his education. 

Article Seven designates the type of diploma a student who had com- 
pleted the Normal School course was to receive. Then a detailed cur- 
riculum for the demonstration school through six grades follows this 
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article. In addition it lists the duties of the Director, who was to be in 
charge of the Normal School and the demonstration school. A lady 
inspector was to inspect classrooms of small children. Teachers of both 
sexes were to be employed. All teachers were to be named by the na- 
tional government, but the Director should propose to the Minister of 
Public Instruction the names of professors and teachers who were qual- 
ified. A schedule for examinations in both schools was also included. 

This decree allowed little flexibility, but it did attempt a harmony 
between the spiritual, moral, physical, intellectual, and practical. It 
was a plan conceived by a man of serious purpose and strong convic- 
tions, a man who had devoted most of his life to the study of educational 
systems. He envisioned a teaching course that would educate the teacher 
completely, in sciences and arts, in solid moral principles and aesthetics, 
a plan designed not only to improve the personality of a teacher but 
also to prolong its influence in the lives of children and to initiate in 
the future adult a formation of human values. 

The curriculum for the six primary grades was considered a founda- 
tion for all children before branching out into specialized fields. It 
formed a rational base for primary instruction throughout the country, 
and constituted a corps of knowledge on which later specialized work 
could be built. For after the completion of the first six grades a child 
could enter either a secondary school (a colegio) or a normal school. 
In other words, a normal school really compared to a secondary school 
in the United States. 

The early implementation of this plan was difficult because of a lack 
of trained personnel. Then also the revolution in 1870 in the province 
of Entre Rios delayed the scheduled opening of the Normal School 
in Parana until August of 1871. These obstacles were not the only ones 
which Director Stearns and his wife, Julia, had to face. 

A powerful force was at work. Since religion was excluded from the 
curriculum, many parents not only refused to send their children there, 
but openly fought the administrators. Those of strong Catholic faith were 
overtly suspicious of American teachers of Protestant faith. At times a 
fanatic intolerance obtained.” After three years, however, the plan 
of study was revised to include the subject of religion, and in 1874 


14 Jennie Howard, Jn Distant Climes and Other Years (Buenos Aires, The American 
Press, 1931), p. 68. 
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Canon Domingo Rocales was appointd to the chair of Religion and 
Moral and Civic Instruction.” The course in religion was not obligatory 
and was taught outside of regular class hours for the students whose 
parents desired it, but the peace and spiritual tranquility regarding 
Catholicism subsided only when Mr. Stearns was removed in 1876 and 
Sr. Jose Maria Torres was put in charge. His leadership helped to 
develop a deep confidence among the people of Parana.” 


By 1875 a second normal school, this time at Tucuman, capital of 
the province by that name, was inaugurated. In 1874 George Stearns 
had been granted a leave of absence for two reasons: (1) to travel to 
Europe to procure laboratory equipment, and (2) to visit the United 
States to procure teachers for both Parana and Tucuman Normal 
Schools. Those Americans who returned with him were the Misses 
Lucia F. Wade, Anna Ward, Anna Rice, and Mr. John Stearns, brother 
of George Stearns, who was to be the director of the Tucuman Normal 
School. George Stearns, nevertheless, was granted authority to organize 
the school at Tucuman. During his absence from Parana from April 13 
to July, 1875, his brother John was deputy director at Parana. Although 
both schools were normal schools, the one at Parana was to specialize 
now in the training of professors, those teachers for secondary schools, 
while the normal school for the province of Tucuman was to offer a 
two-year course specializing in the training of elementary teachers. 

An interesting sidelight is that both schools were founded in centers 
of historical importance: Parana, as it has already been observed, was 
the old capital of the Confederation; and Tucuman was the sight of 
the signing of the Argentine Independence, the Philadelphia of Argen- 
tina. 

Other normal schools organized on similar plans although with 
slight variations to suit the needs of the provinces soon appeared. In 
such national colegios as those in Corrientes, Jujuy, Santiago del Estero, 
and San Luis, sections for the purpose of training teachers were annexed. 
The variations were made primarily on the basis of economics. The 
normal schools flourished mainly in the poverty stricken sections, those 
towns away from the main current of economic traffic, e. g., Catamarca, 
San Luis, Corrientes, and Parana itself, whose economic development 


*8 Chavarria, La Escuela Normal y la Cultura Argentina, p. 76. 
16 Figueroa, Escuela Normal de Parana, p. 75. 








remained stationary after the fall of the Confederation. To these poverty 
stricken areas a normal school was like “a drink of exquisite nectar 
that was needed to nourish their existence.” To suit various areas, some 
plans included two, three, four, or five years of study. The plan for 
two years of study at Tucuman has already been noted. This variation 
led to disorganization and even frustration on the part of teachers. To 
eliminate some of this confusion and to establish the teaching profession 
on a dignified basis, George Stearns wrote to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, November 6, 1875, suggesting that different diplomas be 
designated upon completion of each grade, e. g., for those completing 
the first course, title of Maestro Normal; the second, Professor Normal; 
after five years of successful teaching, Institutor Normal; for those 
finishing the full course, the title Doctor en Pedagogia. Then he bases 
his plan on a comparison with the military: “This is an interesting 
question. Why the military profession which kills man, is honorable, and 
the teaching profession is not? Maybe the answer is found in the various 
honorary titles that the military profession has, and the lack of them 
in the teaching profession.” 

The governments under Sarmiento and Avellaneda made significant 
strides in the field of education. By 1884, when Law number 1420, 
July 7, 1884, sanctioned public education, every province could boast 
a normal school. In 1883 the last of sixty-four teachers from the United 
States arrived. A majority of them remained in Argentina, either to 
continue teaching until their retirement or to marry and become en- 
lightened participants in Argentine communities.” Thus was closed 
the first period of the development of national normal schools in Argen- 
tina. 


17 Chavarria, La Escuela Normal y la Cultura Argentina, p. 80. 

18 Jbid., p. 82. 

1® Miss Jennie Howard lists the names of the American teachers in Jn Distant Climes and 
Other Years, appendix. 
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Research: A Daily Diet for Teachers 


JOHN B. BARNES 
Director, Bureau of Educational Research 
Arizona State College, Tempe 


Introduction 


In recent years, we have came to believe that the door of knowledge 
is opened not by free textbooks or hot lunch programs, not by palatial 
school plants,’ not by large libraries, (some on wheels), not by audio- 
visual aids, nor even special reading classes. It is the classroom teacher 
that thumbs the lock which opens the door to real learning at any level. 
“None of the new techniques and new procedures that have been in- 
troduced into higher education have changed the fact that the one essen- 
tial requirement for good teaching is good teachers, and for good re- 
search, good researchers.”” 


1. The Classroom Teacher: The Real Force 


The teacher’s role today is central, pivotal, but not dominant. The 
challenge of teaching today compared to that of just 20 years ago is 
about like comparing the cannon fire across the Rhine to today’s Inter- 
Continental Ballistics. The complexity of our roles as teachers, and thus 
the latent talent in our hands to provoke learning, is only recently ac- 
knowledged. This enviable position demands much from teachers; it 
likewise necessitates continuous inner growth lest we give of our light 
till the candle flickers. 


Where shall the parched brain of the teacher find needed refresh- 
ment? Where shall any professional find opportunity to recharge for 
inner power? Possibly in a summer of travel or study,’ or in an inter- 


1 Harvey Holman, “Do School Pupils Need Costly Palaces?,” Reader’s Digest, 71:37-42, 
September, 1957. 


2 John P. Lewis, William G. Pinnell, and Herman B. Wells, “Needs, Resources, and 
Priorities in Higher Education Planning,” American Association of University Professors 
Bulletin, 42:431-442, September, 1957. 


Scio made eee spend , “Vacation Reading for Teachers,” Phi Delta Kappan, 38:328-359, 
June, 1957. 
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mediate job which gives new perspective, or possibly in a planned pro- 
gram of self-study and development.* 

One rather unexplored source of personal and intellectual nourish- 
ment can be found in research. Every teacher should have a research 
project. It is as simple as the law of supply and demand. When one 
gives, he must receive. 

As the profession of teaching and administration continues to take 
shape, it is imperative that our best efforts be given to the expansion of 
knowledge and to the application of the scientific method toward the 
solution of problems which stand in the way of tomorrow. Each, an 
expanded knowledge and a problem solving approach to the improve- 
ment of the educational program, will in fact do much to help fashion 
the ultimate form which our profession shall take. “Even in an ex- 
tremely favorable local situation, the success or failure of any effort 
to translate research for public school use in the final analysis rests 
squarely on the abilities, knowledge, and points of view of the class- 
room teacher.”” 


2. Thirteen Values of Research to Teachers 


If the teacher is the pivotal force in the learning process, if involve- 
ment in research is a dynamic revitalizer for tired and timid teachers— 
what specific benefits are derived by teachers from problem solving or 
educational research. 

One, research gives man intellectual freedom and independence of 
thought, lest he be tightly bound to institutions, customs, traditions and 
orthodoxy, a creature of habit. Unorthodox sometimes is taken to mean 
“7 don’t do it!” 

Two, research is the elevated and orderly flight which teachers may 
take to rise above the daily routine. It does not thrive in a climate of 
clocks, recess bells, or nine to four working hours. 

Three, research is prefatory to intelligent action; it is the door to 
progress; a prelude to sound personal convictions. It thrives best in the 
mind of men who have earned the right and employed the practice of 
critical thought—not those who purchased the right by buying a degree. 

* Leonard S. Stein, “Plan for Personal Living,” Adult Leadership, 6:110-112, October, 1957. 
5 John E. Ivey, Jr., Channeling Research into Education, Washington, D.C., August, 1944, 
American Council on Education, 8:93. 
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Four, research enhances one’s patience. Planning necessitates stop- 
ping for a moment to reconnoiter, gaze about, access the state of things, 
lest we be so busy that we fail to relax the strings of our minds. The 
violinist tightens his instrument’s strings by degrees; he allows the 
instrument to adjust to stress. In this age of impatience, on-the-go-ness, 
research can be catalogued as a slowdown process. We have much to 
learn about adjustment to stress. Research can be our teacher. 

Five, research necessitates that the teacher face the future, that he 
work today to improve tomorrow, that he plan for the adaptation and 
refinement of his theses. Kettering wrote: “My interest is in the future, 
because I will spend the rest of my life there.” 

Six, educational research sharpens our teaching effectiveness by 
applying the scientific method to educational problems. Herbert S. 
Conrad, Chief of Research & Statistical Standards of the United States 
Office of Education, presented a systematic review of the changes in edu- 
cational practice that have resulted from research. 


A. Adaptations of education to individual differences of pupils. 
. Reduction of the emphasis on “formal discipline.” 


Diversification of the curriculum. 


B 

C. 

D. Improvements in teaching methods. 
E. Improvements in school organization. 
F. Improvements in school buildings. 

G 


. Improvements in financial support for local school districts, principally 
through state aid. 


Seven, research is an ideal point at which science and philosophy 
may be interlaced. Durant wrote: “Science gives us knowledge, but 
only philosophy can give us wisdom.” Good, Barr, and Scates concur: 
“If science is the foundation of the cathedral of learning, philosophy 
is the spire which points onward and upward.” 

Eight, research is personally therapeutic. Like meditation, it pulls 
us away from ourselves. It helps to re-assign priority to our work tasks 
and in the process it lifts our thought ceilings and enables us to stretch 
and grow. Some people knit golf balls to relax; teachers should become 
involved in research. 

Nine, research permits a more perfect adjustment of the educational 
program to local school and community needs. 
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Ten, research shrinks the dogmatic taint in each of us—without the 
aid of surgery, pills, or psycho-analysis. B. Russell wrote: “What passes 
for knowledge in ordinary life suffers from three defects: it is cocksure, 
vague, and self-contradictory. The first step toward philosophy consists 
in becoming aware of these defects . . . in order to substitute an amended 
kind of knowledge which shall be tentative, precise, and self-consistent.” 
It is obvious that research is one route toward the development of phi- 
losophy. More recently came this statement: “Education as the un- 
censored and unintimidated search for truth is poles removed from 
dogmatism. Everything is to be questioned, challenged, tested.” 

Eleven, research helps to develop the expression skills: writing and 
speaking. Ben Jonson believed: “For a man to write well, there are 
required three necessities: to read the best authors, observe the best 
speakers, and much exercise his own style.” In a day in which teachers 
are castigated for the condition of the 3 R’s, we should exhibit some 
personal proficiency in these matters—in addition to possessing some 
ability in teaching the 3 R’s. 

Twelve, research takes teachers out of the “educational shallows” 
and places them in the deep waters where real, throbbing issues are, 
where man’s personal and intellectual timber can be easily tested and 
measured. 

Thirteen, last, research is that point at which discussion and action 
meet; it is where theory and practice join hands for school improvement. 
This alone catapults research into a prominant place in the teacher’s life. 


No Substitute for Intelligence 


Educational research is structured problem solving. It is not an 
after-thought to lend authority to plans already in process. It is not a 
hobby to pursue when time and inclination are concurrent. It is not 
a substitute for action but a vital prelude to action. Every teacher should 
have a research project. 


Robert Browning wrote: 


“The Common Problem— 
Yours, mine, everyone’s 
Is not to fancy what 
* Charles I. Glicksberg. “The Religious Motif in Higher Education,” American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin, 43:431-442, September, 1957. 
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Were fair in life 
Provided it could be 

But finding first 
What may be, then find 

How to make it fair 
Up to our means.” 


John Dewey, in Reconstruction in Philosophy, wrote: “Not perfection 
as the final goal, but the ever enduring process of perfecting, maturing, 
refining, is the aim of living.” 

An industrialized society’s most valuable resource is its human re- 
source. The advancement of societies and cultures through the ages has 
depended greatly upon the brainpower of its citizens.’ In a day crammed 
full of concern for our social future, the carriers of knowledge, that is 
teachers, must above all others exhibit skill in critical thinking and 
leadership in scientific problem solving in education.” 


Most of us are ignorant about many things. To borrow an analogy, 
our minds are like coal chutes down which many tons of facts have 
rumbled, leaving only a sheath of dust. And furthermore, much of the 
material that we have collected in our minds is antique, unusable, very 
rough lumber. A great deal of what we “know” is untrue. Too much 
of what we believe is ungrounded is scientific, verifiable fact. Our 
knowledge, for the most part, is geared to a narrow daily-work kind 
of order. 

It becomes the task of research to correct our vision, synthesize our 
funds of knowledge, test and retest our hypotheses and our educated 
guesses. It is for this large reason that I repeat: research has a tremen- 
dous significance for today’s teacher. The person in teaching, or inclined 
to enter teaching as a career, should always remember that education is 
basically an intellectual pursuit. If sensitivities to study, mental activity, 
critical thinking, should cause the teacher pain, he should adjust his 
occupational sights or possibly his life goals. Try as he may, he cannot 
escape the academic, the intellectual aspect in education. One would 
not choose a military career if he was afraid of guns, one would not 
logically become a jockey if he were allergic to horse hair; it surely 


™“The Human Resources of the United States,” preface, Scientific American, 185:27, 
September, 1951. 


8 Harry A. Grace, “Leadership: The Educator’s Challenge,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, November, 1955, pp. 416-430. 
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follows, one should not enter teaching if he dislikes rigorous study, if 
he shrinks from associations with ideas. A constant quest for knowledge 
is the golden thread of strength for teachers. Many other excellent per- 
sonal qualities (friendliness, warmth, genuineness, sociability, opti- 
mism, open-mindedness, etc.) do not substitute for this attribute; they 


augment it but they will never replace it. 

















Newly Published 
BEFORE THE CHILD READS 


by Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr. 


Professor of Education and Chairman of Childhood 
Education, University of Maryland 


A challenging new book that treats of readiness before the child 
is given reading instruction. Provides practical and constructive 
suggestions for planning a sound pre-reading program for five- 
and six-year-olds. A thorough explanation is given on how to 
capitalize on readiness—what children can do and learn before 
they are ready for standard first-grade books and the pattern to 
follow in teaching readiness. Offers valuable aids to help teachers 


and parents work together to recognize and interpret the child’s 
readiness needs. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 
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The Status of the Autobiography 


ANTHONY C. RICCIO 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus 


A review of the pertinent literature has shown that there is a dis- 
crepancy between the value placed on the autobiography by counselor- 
trainers and the use made of this counseling technique by practicing 
counselors. Strang, a counselor-trainer, has commented that “if only 
two technics could be used by the teacher, observation and the auto- 
biography would probably give the best understanding of the individ- 
ual’s behavior.”* But when Shaffer asked 68 counselors in the San 
Diego area to rank ten counseling techniques in the order of their value 
and use, his analysis of the returns revealed that the autobiography 
was ranked ninth (the interview was first and the questionnaire tenth) 
and was employed by approximately 25 per cent of the counselors.’ 

The difference between theory and practice in the use of the autobiog- 
raphy as a counseling technique is of considerable interest. This paper 
is an attempt to learn why more counselors do not employ the auto- 
biography and to evaluate the reasons for such action in the light of the 
research evidence and professional opinions available in the literature. 


Description of the Autobiography 


Generically, the autobiography is a self-report classified with such 
guidance techniques as the self-rating scale and the daily record. 
Specifically, it is a device employed to gain insight into a student’s 
problems by having the student write his life story. It differs significantly 
from other self-rating devices in that it requires the student to express 
himself in writing, and thereby affords him an opportunity to describe 
himself in words. 

The student’s freedom of expression is dependent upon the form of 
autobiography requested of him. Assigned autobiographies differ from 
each other to the degree in which they are structured. A student may be 
asked to write a standardized autobiography in which he is expected 
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for purposes of group conformity to limit himself to a specific form and 
content.’ If the assignment is topical, the student is required to write 
in any fashion on defined aspects of his personality and development.’ 
A third alternative is that the student write on anything in any way he 
so desires. 

Authorities in the area are divided as to the efficacy of these various 
forms, but the research evidence indicates that the form selected is in 
large part determined by the purposes of the selector. Since diverse 
forms produce varying results, selection of the type of autobiography 
to be employed is important. Danielson and Rothney requested struc- 
tured and unstructured autobiographies from equivalent groups of high 
school students and discovered that whereas the former type, upon 
analysis, elicited a greater total number of problems, the latter sug- 
gested more problems in the area of family life.’ The findings of this 
study have obvious implications for the counselor. 


Arguments Against the Autobiography 


It is interesting to note the reasons given by counselors who do not 
employ the autobiography as a counseling technique. Although stated 
in numerous ways, the objections to the use of the autobiography center 
around the problems of validity, reliability, and practicability. It is 
held by some counselors that students do not want to make self-revela- 
lations or that students substitute weird tales in place of their own true 
histories. Some counselors cite as typical the student who maintains 
that the most difficult childhood habit he has had to break was playing 
tiddlywinks with manhole covers. Other students, they claim, present 
trivial material that has little if any importance as psychological data. 
Finally, another group of counselors feel that interpretation of auto- 
biographical material is beyond the ability of most of the personnel 
workers in the schools.* 


In Defense of the Autobiography 


In addition to the comments of guidance experts, investigations have 
yielded results which are in disagreement with the points listed in the 
preceding paragraph. Baird writes that because of their egocentric 
nature most students grasp the opportunity to relate the story of their 
lives." In a study designed to test the truthfulness of students’ statements 
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by checking them against other sources of information, it was found 
that the vast majority of students wrote in conformity with objective 
reality.” 

Others in the counseling field are impressed with the wealth of psycho- 
logical material that is contained in the autobiography. Allport is en- 
thused over the opportunities to study student motivation presented by 
autobiographies.’ The student not only reveals important material; he 
frequently gives his reaction to the material he presents. Froehlich and 
Darley also point out that the manner in which the autobiography is 
written is an indication of the educational level of the student.” 


In the area of practicability, it is obvious that autobiographies are 
easily obtained. English teachers often cooperate with guidance workers 
by requesting the autobiography as a composition assignment. In other 
cases autobiographies are written in group guidance or social studies 
classes. Directions for the assignment may be mimeographed, especially 
if structuring is desired, or the result of a class discussion of the project. 
In any event, the expense involved is negligible. 


Although the autobiography is generally written by college or secon- 
dary school students, reports have been made of attempts to employ it 
at the elementary school level.” It seems logical that at any level 
the technique will be most effective when the student feels a need to 
sum up his existence and to move forward. 


The interpretation of the autobiography may present a problem—as 
do interpretations of counselee remarks or projective techniques. There 
are no set rules for interpretation, but there are items for which the 
counselor can look.” If the counselor is familiar with the student, he 
may note omissions in the product. He may consider the nature of the 
vocabulary employed. In general, when children feel strongly about a 
problem, they write at greater length and in more detail. Counselors 
might also be on the lookout for fabrications and the manner in which 
emphatic words are attached to various objects treated in the product. 
Outstanding examples of the means of interpreting autobiographies are 


to be found in Froehlich and Darley’s Studying Students and in 
Rothney’s The High School Student. 
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Conclusions 


In view of the material presented in this paper, it seems reasonable to 
draw the following conclusions: 


1. The autobiography is a valid and valuable means of supplement- 
ing the knowledge of the student gained from the use of other guidance 
techniques and should perhaps be employed by more counselors. 


2. The subjectivity of the autobiography is both a strength and a 
weakness. It is a strength in that it enables a student to relate something 
as he wishes to relate it. In so doing, it serves a cathartic and/or self- 
evaluative purpose. It is a weakness in that the material presented may 
be distorted or superficial. 

3. Teacher and counselor cooperation in examining and interpreting 
selected autobiographies might well serve as the beginning of the con- 
tinual use of the case conference method in the school setting. 
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The Fairhope Idea in Education 


C. H. ROCHEDIEU 
Vanderbilt University 


The Fairhope School of Organic Education is celebrating this winter 
its Golden Anniversary. 

It was in April 1907 that Mrs. Marietta Johnson, who “obsessed,” as 
she says, “with an idea that the school must fit the needs of the growing 
child,” founded her School of Organic Education. “Education is 
growth,” she continues, “and true education is a process which meets 
the needs of the growing body, ministers to the intelligence of the 
mind, keeps the spirit sweet and sincere, and tends to preserve and 
perfect the entire organism; hence it is organic.” 

The idea that the growth of the child should govern the program 
of his development is not new. In fact, Mrs. Johnson’s pedagogical 
ideas are found in Rousseau’s Emile, and in Pestalozzi. In America 
we find similar ideas in Oppenheim’ and in Dewey, who has a whole 
chapter on Mrs. Johnson’s “experiment” in the School of Tomorrow.’ 
The School in Fairhope, Alabama, on Mobile Bay had, under Mrs. 
Johnson’s special direction, an immense success. In order to finance 
her experiment she gave lectures in the United States and abroad. 


John Dewey, at that time a professor at Columbia University, was 
invited to go to Fairhope to investigate the methods of the school, and 
his favorable report was of inestimable value. On several occasions 
between 1922 and 1933, Mrs. Johnson was sent abroad to represent 
American education before the leading educators of Europe. Many 
schools copied her methods. The Marietta School of Organic Educa- 
tion now is a tax exempt Corporation, operated by a fifteen-man Board 
of Managers. It takes a child from the kindergarten through the high 
school. Children of Fairhope are accepted free, others have to pay a 
modest fee. There are about 200 pupils, instructed by a faculty of 
18, on a campus “mellowed by continuous living, for fifty years.” 


1 Nathan Oppenheim, The Development of the Child, The Macmillan Co., New York. 1908. 
? John Dewey, Schools of Tomorrow, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1915. 
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The two activities which have most attracted the outside public are 
Folk Dancing and the Spring Festival. Another interesting event is the 
PAN-AMERICAN week. Stress is laid on world understanding. 

According to Dewey, Mrs. Johnson establishes her principles on the 
central idea found in Rousseau, which is, “The child is best prepared 
for life as an adult by experiencing in childhood what has meaning to 
him as a child; and further, the child has a right to his childhood.” 

The Fairhope School is still adhering to its Rousseauian principles. 
Its pupils are anxious to learn and are happy. As Roussseau’s Emile, 
they have an intense curiosity, intellectual and scientific. Because of 
the rather small number of students in the classrooms, they are getting 
much individual attention, and have an unusual chance of developing 
their individual talents. In this respect, it is certainly up to date if we 
believe in educating gifted children.* 

Mr. Fletcher Taylor is at present the director of the School of Organic 
Education, Fairhope, Alabama. A bulletin of the school will be sent 
by him on request. 





= Ibid, pp. 17 and 18. 
*de Haan and Havighurst, Educating Gifted Children, University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 
JULY, 1958 
Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Jane Rush. 
Annotators for this Issue: Jack Allen, S. C. Ashcroft, Rebert E. Bays, Myrtle 


Bomar, H. C. Brearley, C. 


S. Chadwick, Virginia M. Davis, Norman Frost, 


William J. Griffin, Henry Harap, Tuttan Larson, Ada McCaa, Felix C. Robb, 
Anna Loe Russell, Milton L. Shane, H. Craig Sipe, P. M. Slates, Maycie K. 
Southall, T. Donley Thomas, Robert Polk Thomson, Thomas D. Warren, J. R. 


Whitaker, Scott S. Withrow. 


Children’s Literature 


Apams, SAMUEL Hopkins. Chingo 
Smith of the Erie Canal. Random 
House, 1958. 275p. $2.95. 


Mr. Adams has told an entertaining story 
that is authentic in setting and the feel of 
life when the Erie Canal was made. The 
hero in Chingo Smith who did not know how 
old he was. His experiences working at 
odd jobs, kidnapped hoodlums, and climax- 
ing with becoming the youngest captain on 
the Canal, makes excellent - reading for 
junior high school children. 


ALLAN, MABEL EsTHER. Strangers in 
Skye. Criterion, 1958. 223p. $3.50. 


The teen-age girl will delight in this 
book. When Elizabeth Falcon was unable to 
continue her studies, a new life opened for 
her. How she learned to appreciate new 
friendships and to adjust to a new life is 
coupled with romance and adventure. Girls 
ages 13-17 will enjoy this novel immensely. 


ANDREWS, FRANK Emerson. Upside- 
Down Town. Little, 1958. 60p. $2.75. 


Two children have unusual adventures 
when they visit Upside-Down Town where 
everything was in reverse. Even the upside- 
down cake was served right side up. Fun 
for ages 8-12. 


Astmov, Isaac. Lucky Starr and the 





Moons of Jupiter. Doubleday, 1957. 
192p. $2.75. 


This is the fifth in a series of Lucky Starr 
adventures. Here Lucky and his side-kick, 
Bigman are on the trail of a saboteur who 
has been trying to destroy the Agrav ship. 
This will make exciting reading for junior 
high enthusiasts of science fiction. 


BAKER, CHARLOTTE. Thomas, the 
Ship’s Cat. McKay, 1958. 117p. $2.75. 


Delightfully fantastic adventures of Thom- 
as, who is really Miss Tansie’s cat. He 
brings the wind in the doldrums, saves the 
captain and crew from treacherous Malays, 
rescues a baby from a sinking ship and 
finally gets Captain Crabbe to “pop the 
question.” Just right for upper grade and 
junior high school reading. 


BAKER, Grorce Epwarp. Hawk of 
Normandy. Roy, 1957. 174p. $3.00. 


The central theme of the book, “How a 
Nation Developed,” is presented through the 
life of William the Conqueror, who became 
Duke of Normandy when he was only eight 
years old. A very strange courtship with 
Matilda ended in a successful marriage 
which united houses of France, Normandy, 
Flanders and England with no limits to the 
power these descendants might wield. The 
foundations of a great and united people 
are well related in this biography of a re- 
lentless powerful ruler and conqueror. 
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Bate, Norman. Who Built the 
Dam? Scribner, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


A picture story book, showing how ma- 
chinery was used to build a dam across a 
mountain stream, thus harnessing the energy 
of the river for electric power. Good library 
selection for ages 6-10. Durable reinforced 
binding. 


BEELER, NELSON FREDERICK. Experi- 
ments with Light. Crowell, 1958. 143p. 
$2.75. 

A splendid book of simple experiments 
performed with improvised apparatus. Will 
appeal to teachers and the upper elementary 
school pupils. Should broaden the base of 
interest in science. 


Beery, Mary. Young Teens Talk It 
Over. McGraw, 1957. 160p. $2.75. 


The author and the 700 club (teenagers 
themselves) discuss and answer each of the 
100 questions asked by a teenager. These 
cover home, family, school, friends, boy- 
girl relationships, parties, dances, and dates. 
The book is helpful with practical hints and 
facts given from all points of view. 


BeNpDICK, JEANNE. The Blonk From 
Beneath the Sea. Watts, 1958. unp. 
$2.50. 


Just silly enough to be delightful for an 
imaginative child about 4 to 7 years old. 
The Blonk was a strange sort of a fish that 
could think. He and Peter got to be very 
good friends, and Blonk was happy in the 
huge oceanarium once he found out that 
he really did not have to stay. 


BENDICK, JEANNE. Have a Happy 
Measle, a Merry Mumps, and a Cheery 
Chickenpox. McGraw, 1958. 45p. 
$2.50. 


This book tells you how you feel, some- 
thing about how to get well, and also how 
not to get sick. The funny way it tells you, 
and the pictures, will make you laugh, even 
if you are sick. Third graders can read this 
to themselves, and to younger children, too. 


BenneTT, Eve. J, Judy. Messner, 
1957. 192p. $2.95. 
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Teen-age girls will enjoy this story of 
Judy Lansing, senior at Denver Central High 
School, who has some of the same problems 
as they. She successfully confronts warped 
resentment, a problem boy friend, and her 
mother’s reservations concerning her actions. 


BisHop, Ciame Hucwet. Toto’s 
Triumph. Viking, 1957. 127p. $2.50. 


A lively interpretation of the realistic 
problems facing the poor in present day 
Paris. Many will question the basic ethics 
at several points of the story, as questionable 
for the age of the reader. Upper elementary. 
Not recommended for general purchase. 


BisHop, RicHarp W. From Kite to 
Kitty Hawk. Crowell, 1958. unp. $3.00. 


Factual account of the development of 
man’s mastery of the air. Of interest to boys, 
young and not so young, who marvel alike 
at the flight of the bird and of the airplane. 


BLEEKER, Sonta. The Navajo. Mor- 
row, 1958. 159p. $2.50. 


Written in narrative style, the background 
of the Navajo tradition, culture, and cus- 
toms is presented here with authority for 
elementary readers. The modern Navajo 
on his reservation uses modern machinery 
and conveniences, but at the same time con- 
tinues the ancient arts of the tribe and 
holds to the sacred beliefs in the super- 
natural. Beautifully illustrated in black and 
white line drawings. 


Brug, Watiace. The Mouse-Gray 
Stallion. Bobbs, 1957. 142p. $2.75. 


How a boy can admire a horse so much 
that he will permit him to return to his wild 
range, is understandable to boys and girls 
who are real horse lovers. Pete McCune 
found that reaction natural when he came 
to know a truly remarkable horse. A rec- 
ommended Western for upper elementary 
readers. 


BREETVELD, Jim. Getting to Know 
Alaska, Coward-McCann, 1958. 64p. 
$2.50. 


A picture of Alaska for children. Indians, 
Aleuts, and Eskimos are visited in their 
homes and villages. Emphasis on Alaska’s 
resources and its value to the United States. 
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Brown, ANN Towson. How Does a 
Garden Grow? Dutton, 1958. 46p. 
$2.50. 


All the information a child of 7 to 12 
needs to know about starting a garden is to 
be found in this factual story of two little 
girls who planned, planted, cultivated and 
harvested their garden. Illustrated with 
step-by-step photographs. 


Brown, PAMELA BEATRICE. The 
Bridesmaids. McKay, 1957. 208p. 
$3.00. 


A rash boast plus an invented story about 
her sister’s engagement caused Polly dis- 
astrous but humorous results. The escapades 
of these two high spirited English girls are 
hilarious. Good reading for teen-aged girls. 


Brown, WILu1AM L. People of the 
Many Islands. Coward-McCann, 1958. 
94p. $2.50. 


This somewhat imaginative account of 
life in Polynesia has excellent photographs 
but takes regrettable liberties with geo- 
graphic and geologic facts and theories. 


BucHHEIMER, Naot. Let’s Go to a 
Candy Factory. Putnam, 1958. 33p. 
$1.95. 


A tour of a candy factory shows boys and 
girls how their favorite confection is made. 
Suitable for grades 4 and 5 in studying as- 
pects of community life. : 


Bueur, WALTER. Railroads Today 
and Yesterday. Putnam, 1958. 72p. 
$2.50. 


Riding a train in 1830 was a rough ex- 
perience, but after more than 100 years 
many improvements have been made. This is 
a history of the development of railroads in 
the U.S.A. from the very earliest to the most 
modern. Boys, 8-12 years old will especially 
enjoy this book, much of which explains the 
operation of the modern train. 


Burr, Sypi Epirxw. Highland 
Fling. Westminster, 1957. 224p. $2.75. 


Not limited to the witty writing and high 
adventure suggested by the rather mislead- 
ing title, this mystery novel presents nice 
humor and an interesting picture of contem- 
porary Scotland, with a refreshing touch of 


fantasy. Two girls and a young man are 
on a camping holiday. The plot is light 
enough for junior high school readers to 
enjoy. 


CALDERO, Gordon. Deep Sea Silver. 
Little, 1958. 223p. $3.00. 


Bob, a free lance newspaper photographer 
and feature writer, gets on a sardine trawler. 
The story is action packed, and he suc- 
ceeds in helping thwart some of the ill 
effects of the greed of a local Shylock. 


CALDWELL, ERSKINE. Molly Cotton- 
tail. Little, 1958. 3lp. $2.50. 


A famous writer of popular fiction has 
written his first story for children. This is 
the story of Johnny who did not want to 
hunt animals in the so-called “Southern 
gentlemen tradition.” He much preferred 
the animals for pets. The solution of his 
problem makes his father proud of him. 
Ages 7-11. 


CatHoun, Mary HuisKamp. River- 
Minded Boy. Morrow, 1958. 159p. 
$2.75. 


Rone Tyler wanted to be a riverman so 
much that he worked as mess boy so that 
he would be taken along. There were other 
problems besides the kitchen chores, dislike 
for a deck hand, a fight, a big flood, but 
Rone learned his place and was accepted 
at last. Black and white illustrations. 


CARROLL, Lewis. Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland; and Through the 
Looking Glass. St. Martin’s, 1958. 2v. 
in 1, 285p. $.95, pa. 


An excellent paper back edition of these 
wonderful classics for the young in heart, 
whatever their chronological age. It has all 
the original illustrations by Sir John Ten- 
niel. 


CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE. 
Don Quixote; Retold by Erich Kast- 
ner. Messner, 1957. 70p. $2.95. 


The delightful adventures of Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza, his donkey are given. 
The grave knight was just a few centuries 
behind the times, however. The illustrations 
by Horst Lemke add much to the pleasure 
of this book which all young people will 
enjoy. 
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CHRISTIE, CAROLINE. Silver Heels. 
Winston, 1958. 150p. $2.95. 


Swift Eagle is a modern American In- 
dian, with the assets of modern education 
and also, wholesome Indian background. His 
problem is concerned with a way to buy a 
horse he has always wanted. Young readers 
will enjoy his experiences as he earns the 
money to buy Silver Heels, and the thrill 
as he faces danger among the glaciers in 
the encampment of Blackfeet Indians. Rec- 
ommended. 


CxiarK, Exvecta. The River Show- 
folks. McKay, 1957. 216p. $3.00. 


This historic novel, recommended highly 
for junior high, tells of the nine-member 
showboat family, the Cliffs (Chapmans), on 
their first flathoat from Cincinnati to New 
Orleans, rehearsing every day, presenting 
plays every night. Full of fun, liveliness, and 
adventure, it recounts experiences of a stow- 
away, boat collisions, rough 
fights, and pirate escapades. 


boatman’s 


Ciewes, Dorotuy. The Mystery of 
the Jade-Green Cadillac. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 1958. 252p. $3.00. 


This beloved English author has provided 
plenty of action for this adventure of the 
Hadley children; a trip to Vienna, strange 
men, a refugee camp on the Hungarian 
border, chimpanzees in a traveling circus, 
and a Cadillac that was, and then was not. 
Children in upper grades will “eat it up.” 

CLEweEs, Dorotuy. 
Rainbow Island. 
1957. 256p. $2.75. 

An ordinary brown package containing an 
Ormer shell and a mysterious letter initiates 
an exciting chain of events. The Hadley chil- 
dren again solve a mystery and find a “pot of 
gold at rainbow’s end.” Entertaining. Ac- 
ceptable plot. Upper elementary. 


Mystery on 
Coward-McCann, 


Cotsy, CARROLL Bur.eicu. Fire- 
arms by Winchester. Coward-McCann, 
1957. 48p. $2.00. 

Although this book is primarily an adver- 
tizing venture for Winchester guns, it is of 
interest to gun lovers. It is largely a pic- 
torial account of the manufacture and per- 
formance record of the famous guns. 


Cook, Otrve RamsBo. Coon Holler. 
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Longmans, 1958. 178p. $2.75. 


Jo Ann went to the one-teacher school at 
Coon Holler with her nose in the air. She 
was surprised that she had to work hard 
to keep up with the “hill-billies” and when 
two young refugees came she found how 
friendly Coon Holler could be. When the 
school was finally consolidated, the children 
and the community raised money to buy 
the old building for a recreation center. 


Coomss, CHar.Es IRA. Young Read- 
ers Sports Treasury. Grosset, 1958. 
191p. $1.25. 

Adventure, competition, and the impor- 
tance of fair play, were the basis of choice 
in this collection of sport stories. Elemen- 
tary readers interested in this field will en- 
joy thrills in tennis, skating, football, base- 
ball, and track, as they read the easy text 
of these well selected stories. Recommended. 


Cooper, ELIzABETH K. Science in 
Your Own Back Yard. Harcourt. 1958. 
192p. $3.00. 


A challenging book, encouraging the 
young amateur scientist to discover for him- 
self in his immediate surroundings the 
mysteries of nature as found in animal, 
plant, insect and bird life, the stars and 
heavenly bodies, rocks and minerals, weather 
and atmospheric conditions. Ages 10 up. 


Corcos, LuciLie. Joel Gets a Dog. 
Abelard-Schuman, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


For his seventh birthday Joel got the 
puppy he had wanted so long. He named it 
Happy, and he had to take care of it him- 
self. Happy was often in trouble, and finally 
chewed up a toy monkey belonging to the 
girl next door. Joel had to pay for the toy, 
and with the help of the tricks he teaches 
Happy succeeds in doing so. Story and 
illustrations just right for children about 
4 to 8. 


Craz, ALBERT. Getting to Know 
Liberia. Coward-McCann, 1958. 64p. 
$2.50. 

A picture of life in Liberia, where old 
tribal customs and 20th century roads and 
airplanes exist side by side. The kinship of 
Liberia and the United States in govern- 
ment and ideals is stressed, since Liberia 
was founded by Africans from the United 
States. 
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Day, DEE. Getting to Know Panama. 
Coward-McCann, 1958. 64p. $2.50. 


This children’s reader contains much about 
the Panama Canal and the people but no- 
where presents the contrasted regions of 
the country. 


DEMING, THERESE O. The Indians 
in Winter Camp. Whitman, 1958. unp. 
$1.68. 


The account of daily experiences of a typ- 
ical Indian boy are given in a clear easy 
text, with illustrations in color. Primary 
readers will enjoy reading about the very 
young Indian child and how he spends his 
time in winter camp. Recommended. 


Deminc, THERESE O. Red People of 
the Wooded Country. Whitman, 1958. 
unp. $1.75. 

A volume in the Indian Life Series. This 
story, for fourth grade readers, is designed 


to impart a knowledge of Indian traditions, 
religion, and culture. Illustrated. 


De Recniers, BEATRICK SCHENK. 
Cats Cats Cats Cats Cats. Pantheon. 
1958. unp. $2.95. 


It is evident that the author is intimately 
acquainted with cats and loves them. Writ- 
ten in delightful verse, she gives us her 
observations on cats and cat ways. The 
illustrations by Bill Sokol are- outstanding. 
Sure to please cat lovers of all ages. 


Dickson, SAMUEL. Tales on San 
Francisco. Stanford, 1957. 71lp. 
$6.95. 

Dickson loves San Francisco, past and 
present, as O’Henry loved and delighted 
in New York. This huge collection of fea- 
ture stories is packed with descriptive and 
reminiscent data—anecdotes, history, leg- 
ends. The writing is not distinguished. 


DirKsEN, Joan. I'll Find My Love. 
Messner, 1957. 190p. $2.95. 


A lightly humorous tale of an attractive 
young girl, who goes to college, half in hope 
of finding a husband, finds her true love 
living next door. She has some exciting 
escapades, and believes herself in love with 
a handsome, sophisticated young man, but 


she finds in the end that the “pot of gold” 
is in her own backyard. Recommended. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. Robins on 
the Window Sill. Crowell, 1958. 42p. 
$2.75. 


The Robin family choose a window sill 
belonging to a photographer for the loca- 
tion of their nest. The photographs of 
each step in the development of the young 
family, together with accompanying text, 
make an interesting nature study for chil- 
dren 4-8. 


EpELL, CELESTE. Here Come _ the 
Clowns. Putnam, 1958. 155p. $3.00. 


This has the tingle of the circus, plus the 
pluck of a boy who was torn between be- 
coming an equestrian and the joy of mak- 
ing folks laugh. How he did both makes an 
interesting story for upper grade children. 


EPSTEIN, SAMUEL AND BERYL WIL- 
LIAMS. Jackknife for a Penny. Coward- 
McCann, 1958. 247p. $3.00. 


The stirring adventures of young Timothy 
Penny, who succeeds in warning patriot 
soldiers of a British ambuscade. The set- 
ting is Long Island after the Battle of 
Brooklyn. Good reading for intermediate 
grades. 


ERSKINE, DorotHy Warb. Big Ride. 
Crowell, 1958. 207p. $3.00. 


A story of early explorations in California, 
1775-1776, culminating in the founding of 
San Francisco. The central character in 
this historic trek was Don Juan Bautista de 
Anza, but with him were not only men but 
also women and character. Young read- 
ers will enjoy this combination of good 
history and high adventure. 


Fepper, RutH. A Girl Grows Up. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 310p. $3.95. 


The third edition of a standard guide for 
teen-age girls, this guide covers general as- 
pects and common problems of growing up. 
Though unchanged in areas covered, the 
text shows considerable revision. The bibli- 
ography has been brought up to date. New 
discussion questions and self-help sugges- 
tions for each chapter are valuable. Every 
junior and senior high school should have 
a copy of this well written book. 
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Fepper, RutH. You: The Person 
You Want to Be. McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
224p. $3.50. 

This difficult subject, lucidly presented 
here, is recommended for the reflective high 
school students. Problems of youth are 
analyzed ably, and direction aimed at es- 


tablishing wholesome mature human rela- 
tions. 


FLEMING, ELizaBeTH P. Gift from 
the Mikado. Westminster, 1958. 176p. 
$2.95. 

Incidents in the lives of a missionary fam- 
ily in Japan are used to foster interracial 
good will and to develop moral standards. 


Interesting reading for intermediate and 
upper grades. 


Fritz, JEAN. The Cabin Faced West. 
Coward-McCann, 1958. 124p. $3.00. 


Ten-year-old Ann Hamilton was lone. 
some for her old home and friends in 
Gettysburg and disliked her pioneer life 
in the new Western country. When the 
opportunity came to return East, she was 
surprised to find that the feeling for her new 
Western home had changed to love and that 
she was proud of her part in helping to build 
the West. A good pioneer story for girls, 
ages 8-10. Well illustrated. 


GEORGE, JEAN CRAIGHEAD. Snow 
Tracks. Dutton, 1958. 61p. $2.50. 


It had been a busy time in the woods after 
the snow storm. The tracks left on the 
freshly fallen snow tell a story with a sur- 
prise ending. Charming story for ages 4-7. 
Illustrated by the author. 


Goetz, Dewia. The Arctic Tundra. 
Morrow, 1958. 62p. $2.50. 
A geographical reader for elementary 


schools, richly illustrated with sketches of 
life and landscape. 


Grant, Dorotuy F. Adventurous 
Lady. Kenedy, 1957. 191p. $2.50. 


A background book. Margaret Brent, this 
book’s heroine, was a Roman Catholic emi- 
grant to Maryland who became the executrix 
for the estate of Governor Leonard Calvert. 
Partisan religious interpretations will make 
this volume unacceptable to many protes- 
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tants. Adolescents should enjoy the unusual 
story. 


Gray, Patricia CiarK. The Dog- 
gone Roan. Coward-McCann, 1957. 
192p. $2.75. 


The Shannons—Babe, her father, 
“Speedy,” and the “Doggone Roan,” Straw- 
berry—live by following the California cir- 
cus’s. Strawberry, who is not much to look 
at, always wins. When Strawberry is seri- 
ously hurt, their new friends, the Ellsworths, 
come to the rescue. This is an exciting book 
for horse-loving children. 


Gray, Patricia CiarK. 4-H Filly. 
Coward-McCann, 1958. 256p. $3.00. 


This is the story of a 4-H project, though 
not normal in its nature or development. 
Sandy was left alone to look after the 
ranch and train her filly for the fair. There 
are complications of an earthquake, blocked 
road, mountain lions. For intermediate grade 


children. 


GriFFIN, VELMA. Circus Daze. West- 
minster, 1957. 189p. $2.75. 


Mark Farmsworth, an orphan, insecure 
and feeling that he is always doing the 
wrong thing, comes upon an exciting sum- 
mer traveling with the circus. After many 
adventures, the wonderful people of the 
show help him find himself, and he learns 
to face his mistakes and thus he wins praise 
and approval. Recommended for upper ele- 
mentary readers. 


Guittot, Rene. The Wind of 
Chance; Tr. by Norman Dale. Crite- 
rion, 1958. 188p. $3.00. 


This story of stow-a-way and adventure 
in the forests of the Gold Coast is translated 
from the French, in which it appeared under 
the titlke LEXTRODINAIRE ADVENTURE 
DE MICHEL SANTANREA. In it are the 
imperative force of white men in exploiting 
the resources of an undeveloped country 
and a wonderful portrayal of a country 
about which little has been known, and good 
story telling for high school youth. 
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Hai, ADELE. Beauty Queen. Mess- 
ner, 1957. 189p. $2.95. 


Although Beauty Queen would appeal 
mostly to seventh and eighth graders, it 
does hold the interest of an older reader. 
A beautiful, flighty young girl in Vermont 
wins the contest which takes her to At- 
lantic City to try to win the “Beauty Queen” 
contest. During this week of activity, she 
finds herself and her life’s work, and shows 
a most unselfish side of her nature. Good 
reading. 


Hatt, Maryory. Cathy and Her 
Castle. Funk, 1957. 213p. $2.95. 


An attractive seventeen-year-old girl finds 
romance and mystery when her schoolteacher- 
father opens a girls’ junior college in an 
impressive “castle.” Appealing story for 
high school girls. 


Hai, Witt1aAM Norman. Telltime’s 
Alphabet Book. Crowell, 1958. unp. 
$2.00. 


An entertaining introduction to the alpha- 
bet for children 4-6 years old, in which 
Telltime Rabbit has a noodle soup party 
and all his friends bring noodles, A to Z. 


HeNpERSON, LE Granp. How Base- 
ball Began in Brooklyn. Abingdon, 
1958. 58p. $2.00. 


“This book is dedicated to all boys and 
girls who like baseball, or pioneers, or In- 
dians, or little brothers, or big brothers, or 
the United States.” Children of 7-11 will 
appreciate the humor of this tall tale, II- 
lustrated by the author. 


HENKLE, Henrietta. Lucy and 
Loki. Scribner, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


Loki was the dog, and came to the family 
first. Then came Lucy, the cat. How they 
became the best of friends is an interesting 
story for children about 4 to 8. 


HIGHTOWER, FLORENCE. The Ghost 
of Follonsbee’s Folly. Houghton, 1958. 
218p. $3.00. 


Mrs. Gittens was real boss of the Stack- 
pole family. The old house they bought, 
called Follonsbee’s Folly, turned up a num- 
ber of surprises, including strange noises 
and a hidden stair and tunnel. Junior high 
school children will enjoy the surprising, 
and happy ending. 


HoEHLinc, Mary Duprey. Thad- 
deus Lowe, America’s One-Man Air 
Corps. Messner, 1958. 189p. $2.95. 

This is a story of an unusual person who 
served as an aeronaut in the Civil War. 
Hope, despair, and adventure are recurrent 
themes in the life of such an inventive and 
forceful personality. Will interest both the 
flight enthusiast and the Civil War devotee. 
Junior high school level. 


Hocan, Inez. Twin Kittens. Dutton, 
1958. unp. $2.25. 


Pounce and Purr were twin kittens that 
got out of their box and went exploring the 
house and even the town (on the side walks, 
of course). Children 2 or 3 to about 5 
years old will be as relieved as were the kit- 


tens when they finally get safely back to 
their box. 


Hore, ANNE. Umphy 
Warne, 1958. unp. $2.25. 


The delightful illustrations in color by 
Elizabeth Hammond help make this story 
of the elephant who cleaned windows by 
blowing water out of his trunk “p-s-s-s-sh” 
entrancing for 3 and 4 year olds. 


Howe, Janet Rocers. Benjamin 
Big. Westminster, 1958. 128p. $2.95. 
A big black dog (Benjamin Big) and a 
boy (Tim) can get into and out of many 
kinds of trouble. The dog is the real hero, 


as Tim would be the first to admit. For ages 
9 to 12. 


Elephant. 


Hunt, Maset Leicu. Séars for 
Cristy. Lippincott, 1956. 141p. $2.75. 

The Romanos’ crowded city apartment had 
plenty of activity everyday, but Cristy 
found time for a reading project at the li- 
brary, a training course in baby care, and 
finally a vacation of two weeks in the coun- 
try. Here Cristy discovered many things 
including new friends, stars, and most ex- 
citing! A horse. 


Hutcuison, Pauta. Mike the Mov- 
ing Man. Dutton, 1958. 61p. $2.75. 

Everybody liked Mike, and the children 
do too. He was so strong that he could 
have been a strong-man in a show, but he 
liked to be a moving man. For children 
about 3 to 6 or 7. Some first graders and 
most second graders can read this them- 
selves, 
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Ivens, Dorotuy. The Upside-Down 
Boy. Viking, 1958. 38p. $2.25. 

John had never seen an upside-down boy. 
He found him a jolly good fellow, and a 
wonderful helper, especially at fishing. Story 
and pictures are just right for children 
about 5 to 8. 


Jane, Mary C. Mystery at Shadow 
Pond. Lippincott, 1958. 121p. $2.50. 

The mystery has to do with some lost 
letters, written by a famous New England 
artist. Neal and Margie Lawson are con- 
cerned about them, because their grand- 
father had owned the letters, and now that 
they are valuable, they could be used to 
raise money their family needs very badly. 
A strange old man, a cat, an author, and 
unexpected visitors, all play important parts. 


JoHNSON, MARGARET SWEET. Silver 
Dawn. Morrow, 1958. 80p. $2.50. 


Julia’s father ran a training stable, and 
she helped train the horses. Silver Dawn 
was her favorite, and she followed the 
jumper with love from her first success in 
Madison Square Garden to her serious in- 
jury as she performed with a circus. Young 
horse lovers will enjoy this warmhearted 
story and find the climax entirely satis- 
fying. 


Justus, May. The Other Side of the 
Mountain. Hastings, 1958. 143p. $2.75. 

Matt and Glory, a brother and sister, lived 
in a cabin in the mountains of Tennessee. 
Their family was poor, and yet the children 
do become acquainted with the life on the 
other side of the mountain. Told in a 
simple, direct style which ages 7-10 will 
love. 


Kan, Virceinta. Droopsi. Scribner, 
1958. unp. $2.50. 

How the cat Schnurrli wins a pig in a 
concertina contest makes an unusual and 
humorous story for children, ages 5-9. At- 
tractive illustrations by the author. Library 
edition, strongly re-inforced. 


Kent, Louise AnpRews. He Went 
with John Paul Jones. Houghton, 1958. 
26p. $3.00. 


Young Nick Young Caryl, by a series of 
unfortunate incidents, loses his identity and 
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heritage. Among his experiences are several 
voyages with John Paul Jones, and the 
battle of the Serapic and the Richard. Good, 
with thrills aplenty for junior and senior 
high school youth. 


Kinc, Ciive. Hamid of Aleppo. Mac- 
millan, 1958. 46p. $2.50. 

The wonderful world of make-believe 
takes the reader with Hamid from his hill 
in the desert to the museum in the city. 
Good reading for intermediate grades in 
connection with a trip to a museum. 


KIRKLAND, Lota. Grandma Goes to 


the Arctic. Dorrance, 1957. 279p. 
$3.50. 
This is the narrative of Lola Kirkland 


who, though past sixty, traveled in Alaska 
far beyond the Arctic Circle. In simple, 
graphic prose the account depicts many as- 
pects of life in the far North. Useful for 
the school library. 


KLEIN, LEonore. Brave Daniel: The 
Story of a Brave Boy. W. R. Scott, 
1958. unp. $2.25. 

Daniel was indeed a brave boy. He faced 
twenty robbers who came into his house 
(the robbers were on TV); he put his 
hand in a tiger’s mouth (a stuffed tiger) ; 
he put out seven fires in one day (candles 
on his birthday cake). A good read-aloud 
picture story for young readers who will not 
fail to see the humor of Daniel’s bravery. 


Lamp, CHARLES AND Mary. Tales 
From Shakespeare. Dutton, 1957. 
304p. $3.25. 

The ever popular TALES appear in a 


new edition. Its delightful illustrations are 
by Arthur Rackham. 


Leacu, Maria. The Rainbow Book 
of American Folk Tales and Legends. 
World Pub., 1958. 318p. $4.95. 


This is an interesting collection of Amer- 
ican folk materials. There are legends, stories 
about many famous folk heroes, and state 
lore. The illustrations by Marc Simonet add 
much to this book which all ages will en- 
joy. 
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Lewis, Hivpa. The Ship that Flew. 
Criterion, 1958. 246p. $3.50. 


First published in Great Britain by the 
Oxford University Press, this 1958 edition 
is a charming printing of this wonderful fan- 
tasy. The trips by the children in this 
magic ship that goes anywhere in both 
time and space are those a good English 
governess would wish for her charges. They 
are engagingly told, and of real interest and 
some educational value to children about 7 
to 12. 


Linpguist, Wis. Call of the 
White Fox. McGraw-Hill, 1957. 192p. 
$2.75. 

Excellent social study background in an 
unusual area, dealing with a newcomer’s 
adaptation to the ways of the natives of 
Alaska. It presents an interesting story and 
includes much nature material of this land 


of the caribou, fox, seals, and amazing birds. 
Recommended. 


Livincston, Myra Coun. Whispers, 


and Other Poems. Harcourt, 1958. 
48p. $2.25. 


A charming. small book of poetry for the 
very young by one who has an understand- 
ing of children and their world. Ages 5-8. 


Lorp, Nancy. My Dog and I. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1958. 3lp. $2.25. 


The boy is very little and the dog is 
very big. They do some wonderful things 
together in this book of poetry, but finally 
decide to stay at home. Both text, and 
illustrations by Paul Galdone are just right 
for pre-school children. 


Low, ELIzABETH. Mouse, Mouse, Go 
Out of My House. Little, 1958. 37p. 
$2.75. 


Toby helps his aunt clean their house in 
the country. He finds many little animals, 
but none are suitable for house pets. Fi- 
nally he finds just the right ones. An easy to 
read book, ages 4-7. 


McCarren, J. K. Mexican Assign- 
ment. Funk, 1957. 247p. $2.95. 


Outlining the attempts of an inexperienced 
veterinarian from Texas to assist with the 
control of aftosa in backwoods Mexico, this 
is a special interest story. The author pre- 
sents some aspects of our Southern neigh- 


bor with a bit of condescension. The plot 
is rather commonplace, but will interest boys 
who are interested in veterinary work. 


McCLoskey, RoBert. Time of Won- 
der. Viking, 1957. 63p. $3.50. 

Told in rhythmic prose, this account of 
daily life as found along the shores and 
coves of the Maine islands will not fail 
to impress both children and adults with 
its beauty. The iliustrations by the author 
are particularly appealing. 


McCiunc, Rosert M. Buzztail. 
Morrow, 1958. 64p. $2.50. 


The experiences of a mature rattlesnake 
for one year, will make fascinating reading 
for elementary students. The brief easy 
text and lively illustrations bring the in- 
formation out well. Steps in taking care 
of snake bite is well described, also. Recom- 
mended. 


McGraw, WILLIAM Corsin. Pony 


for Keeps. Coward-McCann, 1958. 
214p. $3.00. 


Since she had no family of her own, the 
Kirbys had given Katty Lou a home. Her 
early unhappy experiences had given her 
a great sense of fear and loneliness. Across 
the road was a horse farm, where she was 
forbidden to go, but go she did. How 
her experiences there brought about a com- 
plete change in her life makes an absorbing 
story which young horse lovers will ap- 
preciate. 


McNeEErR, Mary YONGE. America’s 
Abraham Lincoln. Houghton, 1957. 
119p. $3.50. 


The harvest of Lincoln books is so great 
one can predict a call for government price 
supports. This addition, a volume in the 
\merica’s Series, is designed for the pre- 
teens and features excellent illustrations 
by Lynd Ward. The author’s restraint in 
telling the story is praiseworthy. 


MALLAN, LLoypb. A Day in the Life 
of a Supersonic Project Officer. 
McKay, 1958. 178p. $3.95. 


Boys, both young and old, will find this 
fast moving and commendably illustrated 
account of travel in the space age. The book 
gives insights through narrative of the vo- 
cabulary, the problems, and the men of to- 
day’s air force. 
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Martin, Puiturp L. Sol La Bonté. 
St. Martin’s, 1957. 85p. $2.25. 


Sol is a French Canadian, and his simple, 
bachelor life is complicated by mis-adven- 
tures just extraordinary enough to make one 
wonder whether they might not be true. 
About right for children 6 to 9 years old. 


Mason, GEORGE FREDERICK. Animal 
Tails. Morrow, 1958. 95p. $2.50. 


There seem to be no end to the curious 
ways in which animals make use of their 
tails, some of which are balancing, warning 
signals, steering, grasping, fighting and 
protection, expressing emotion, as well as 
being decorative. Good nature study 
for children of ages 10-14. 


Mason, MirtAM EvANGELINE. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin: The Little School 
Teacher. Bobbs, 1958. 191p. $1.95. 
Childhood of Famous Americans. 

A worthy addition to an excellent series. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin is made very real, 
and her devotion to childhood and the 
wonder of her imagination are interpreted. 
Just right for reading by those who are read- 
ing “Birds Christmas Carol” and other 
books by Mrs. Wiggin. 


Masters, Ketty Ray. Young Mike 
Fink. Holiday House, 1958. 196p. 
$2.95. 

An adventure story based on the youth 
and young manhood of Mike Fink, the 
semi-legendary frontiersman and _riverboat- 
man. A colorful story of river life on the 
Ohio and Mississippi in the period after 
the American Revolution. Ages 12-16. 

Meapowcrort, ENIp LAMOonre. 
Holding the Fort with Daniel Boone. 
Crowell, 1958. 147p. $2.75. 

From the opening scene, “a hot July 
morning in the year 1775,” to the closing one, 
this little volume is manned with heroic 
struggles, tender scenes and the lush scen- 


ery of frontier Boonesborough. It is a 
child’s adventure story in classic tradition. 


Meyer, Epitn Patrerson. Bible 
Stories for Young Readers. Abingdon, 
1958. 288p. $3.50. 


These stories “show how people of Bib- 
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lical days came to know more and more 
about God.” There are 33 stories, from 
the Old Testament and 25 from the New 
Testament. There is little denominational 
bias. Suitable for reading to children about 
5 years old or more. Children of 3rd grade 
reading ability can read this book them- 
selves. 


MiLter, HELEN MarK Ley. Benja- 
min Bonneville, Soldier-Explorer, 
1796-1878. Messner, 1957. 192p. 
$2.95. 

Bonneville’s life was that of a soldier 
and explorer of the Pacific Northwest in 
the years prior to the Civil War. This ac- 
count, designed for high school students, 
stresses his western adventures. A good 
bibliography increases the volume’s useful- 
ness for teaching purposes. 


MINcIELI, Rose Laura. Tales Merry 
and Wise. Holt, 1958. 128p. $3.00. 


Wonderful stories from Italian folk lore; 
some with pointed morals, some making 
fun of folks, and some just for fun. The 
stories have stood the test of time, and 
many of them are new for children nurtured 
on English and German folk tales. Fourth 
or fifth graders can read the stories them- 
selves. They are good to read to nursery 
school children and up almost indefinitely. 


Miner, Opa Irene Sevrey. The 
First Book of Earth. Watts, 1958. 62p. 
$1.95. 

Pictures by Mildred Waltrip are a vital 
part of this excellent book. It is for be- 
ginners in that it does not depend on 
previous information, which teachers fre- 
quently find pupils do not have. Rather 
difficult for fourth grade, but all right above 
that level. 


Mo toy, ANNE STEARNS. The Tower 
Treasure. Hastings House, 1958. 165p. 
$2.95. 

Children trying to “save the old home 
place” find a kind of treasure they did not 
expect, and the place is saved. The chil- 
dren are roof climbers with imagination; 
they put on theatricals, and there is a hur- 
ricane to add to the excitement. For chil- 
dren about 10 to 14. 
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MontTcoMERY, RUTHERFORD 
Grorce. The Golden Stallion and the 
Wolf Dog. Little, 1958. 210p. $3.00. 


The fifth book of Montgomery about the 
Golden Stallion. As a matter of fact the 
hero of this story is Pedro, who with his 
wolf dog, Shag, was looking for the wild 
white stallion. It took his friend, Charlie, 
to clear Pedro of a charge of murder, and 
Shag of a charge of killing cattle. Quite 
a story for boys about 12 years old. 


Morrison, LILLIAN, comp. Touch 
Blue. Crowell, 1958. 152p. $3.00. 


This little volume of signs and spells, 
love charms and chants, auguries and old 
beliefs, in rhyme is designed for all ages. 
Numerous rhymes and verses, which are 
quoted by children today, are included 
which add to the delight of this book. The 
illustrations of Doris Lee and the well- 
known verses combine to make this a book 
which appeals to all. 


Napjus, ALIcE JAMES. The Magic 
Chair, and Other Stories. Vantage, 
1957. 53p. $2.00. 


Fantasy in entertaining form for kinder- 
garten and primary children. There are 
six good stories, all new if not much differ- 
ent from the well-known stories of magic. 


NeaL, Harry Epwarp. Pathfinders, 
U. S. A. Messner, 1957. 192p. $3.50. 


An excellent reference book of facts and 
figures for junior and senior high school 
students who wish to serve the nation in 
other than military capacity. A compre- 
hensive bibliography is included. Recom- 
mended. 


Noet-Hume, Ivor. Great Moments 
in Archeology. Roy, 1958. 127p. $2.50. 


Excellently planned and well told, these 
stories will help develop interest in and un- 
derstanding of archeology. Especially suit- 
able for upper grade and high school stu- 
dents. 


Oxtps, HELEN Dent. Detour for 
Meg. Messner, 1958. 189p. $2.95. 
Meg was in high school, and troubles 


cascaded about her. Brother Robert lost 
his physics notes that he needed for a schol- 


arship and that left Meg with little chance 
of college. Her boy friend lied about an 
automobile accident, and then her new 
boy friend was seriously hurt in an acci- 
dent. Enthralling reading for junior high 
girls. 


PARADISE, ADRIAN ALEXIS. Dollars 
for You. McKay, 1958. 179p. $3.00. 


The author shows that attitudes have 
much to do with the dollars young people 
can make. He discusses certain professional 
“secrets.” Types of businesses—working for 
others, businesses of one’s own, partnerships, 
etc.—are presented in the light of abilities 
and interests of the person. Spending, sav- 
ing, budgeting are all treated along with 
ideas for money-making hobbies which lead 
to dollars. A most valuable book—readable 
and informative. 


ParKE, JoHN. The Moon Ship. Pan- 
theon, 1958. 108p. $2.75. 


Chris Norton was new in town and had no 
one to play with. Bored and lonely, he 
decided suddenly to equip an imaginary 
space ship with whatever was lying around 
his garage and take a trip to the moon. 
By supper time his major problem was 
solved, and elementary readers will under- 
stand and enjoy his technique. 


Parks, AILEEN WELLS. James Ogle- 
thorpe, Young Defender. Bobbs, 1958. 
191p. $1.95. 


The story of James Oglethorpe, with spe- 
cial emphasis on his boyhood. Only the 
last 24 pages deal directly with the settle- 
ment of Georgia. Intermediate grade read- 
ing level. 


Pearce, A. Puitippa. The Minnow 
Leads to Treasure. World Pub., 1958. 
253p. $3.00. 


David Moss found a canoe, and was al- 
most sorry when he later found the owner, 
Adam Codling. The boys together spent 
most of the summer searching for the Cod- 
ling treasure, which by tradition was “over 
the water.” There is a real surprise ending, 
that will appeal to children 9 to 12 years 
old. 
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PETERSHAM, MAup AND MisKA. Da- 
vid. Macmillan, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


One of the best known stories of the Bible 
is retold for children about 6 to 8. The boy 
here and his rise to becoming the king re- 
tain the reverent simplicity of the Bible, 
made attractive for children. 


PETERSHAM, Maup AND MiskKA. Jo- 
seph and His Brothers. Macmillan, 
1958. unp. $2.50. 


Fittingly retold for children, with good 
illustrations, many in color, this will meet 
the need of parents who wish to familiarize 
their children with the Bible stories. Suit- 
able for children about 6 to 10. A beauti- 
ful book. 


PIERHAL, JEAN. Albert Schweitzer: 
The Story of His Life. Philosophical, 
1957. 160p. $3.00. 


This English version of the German bi- 
ography is simply written. It stresses the 
“human interest” aspects of Schweitzer’s life 
rather than the development of his ideas. 
The book includes numerous photographs. 
It is appropriate for young readers. 


PILKINGTON, Rocer. The Missing 
Panel. St. Martin’s, 1958. 235p. $2.95. 


Those who already know the four young- 
sters of the good boat Dabchick will welcome 
another adventure. Upper grade and junior 
high pupils will enjoy joining Peter, Michael, 
Carl, and Jill in the adventures involved 
in finding a stolen painting, adventures in 
three countries, on ship, on land, in 
caves and in water. 


Ponp, Seymour Gates. True Ad- 
ventures of Pirates. Little, 1954. 215p. 
$2.75. 

A brief account of seven famous pirates 
is told in an engaging manner for ele- 
mentary readers. Explanation of pirate 
laws, loot, various coins, and certain termi- 
nology, as well as description of pirate ves- 
sels, illustrated in black and white add to the 
interest of the book. Upper elementary read- 
ers will find the treatment absorbing. 


PROTHEROE, RutH HeEpsurRN. Be- 
yond the Mountains. Abelard-Schu- 
man, 1957. 240p. $3.50. 
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A sixteen-year-old French Canadian girl 
finds adjustment to the change in her world, 
very difficult. The author aims to give a 
simple, romantic account of her approach 
to womanhood, interpreted for young high 
school readers. The message is obvious. 


Reever, RussELL Potrer. The 
Story of the Civil War. Duell, 1958. 
212p. $3.95. 

If this book lived up to its publishers 
blurb—“Panoramic and fast moving, this 
is the complete story: accurate ... clear... 
unbiased”—it would deserve enshrinement 
near the Declaration of Independence in the 
Library of Congress. Its true nature is more 
that of a series of battle sketches suitable 
to introduce neophytes to the charms of 
Civil War military history. The writing is 
sprightly. 


REEDER, Russett Potter. West 
Point Second Classman. Duel!, 1957. 
249p. $3.50. 


Clint Lane found his third year at West 
Point exciting and full of surprises. This 
is a good indoctrination novel for senior high 
school boys aspiring to West Point, replete 
with football and baseball (Army-Navy), 
and Army pidgeon-English. Unexpected de- 
velopments in the plot keep the point of in- 
terest high. 


Renick, Marion Lewis. Young Mr. 
Football. Scribner, 1957. 211p. $2.75. 


Harold Bowling wanted more than any- 
thing to “make his mark” in something, but 
as his family moved frequently, he was 
unable to make even permanent ties of any 
sort. That the chance should come in his 
favorite field, football, makes an exciting ex- 
perience for him and an absorbing story for 
middle elementary readers. 


Reynoips, HELEN. We Chased a 
Rainbow. Funk, 1957. 214p. $2.95. 


Mary and Elaine chase their “pots of 
gold” (future art school for Mary, singing 
in Hollywood for Elaine) to Banff National 
Park in their native Canada. Their interest- 
ing adventures lead them to the gold— 
though of different denomination than ocrigi- 
nally planned—and excite the yen for simi- 
lar adventure in any teen-aged girl. 
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RIESEBERG, Harry EARL. Treasure. 
Holt, 1957. 122p. $2.50. 


A collection of brief tales of adventure, 
lost treasure, and mystery ships, suitable 
for television viewers and others who re- 
quire much excitement briefly presented. 
Quick assignments for high school readers. 


RIESENBERG, FELIX. The Vanishing 
Steamer. Westminster, 1958. 224p. 
$2.95. 

This is a tumultuous story of intrigue and 
adventure. There is the vanishing steamer, 
a hurricane, desperate men, U-boats and po- 
tential rocket bases for a foreign power in 


the Carribean. Suitable for junior high 
school boys. 


Ropertson, KeitH. The Crow and 
the Castle. Viking, 1957. 219p. $2.50. 


An above average mystery novel written 
in the first person, this book deals with a 
pair of amateur detectives and their pet 
crow. There are intriguing highlights for 
those interested in the history of chess, and 
the mystery will absorb high school readers. 
Recommended. 


Rowe, Viota Carson. A Way with 
Boys. Longmans, 1957. 182p. $2.75. 


Some seemingly unrealistic situations and 
problem resolutions mar this otherwise en- 
tertaining story of a teen-age girl and her 
love problems. Barbara Gilbert, attractive 
redhead, does realize a few sensible truths 
as she finds she has a “way with boys,” 
and young girls could find the book helpful. 


Scueis, Ipa. Elephants in the Gar- 
den. McKay, 1958. 57p. $2.50. 


Joey just about adopted the elephants 
that came with the circus to Madison Square 
Garden. His friends, Slim and Curley, 
teach him about the animals. Then quite 
unexpectedly he finds himself riding an 
elephant in the parade. For intermediate 
grades. 


ScHLEIN, Miriam. The Bumblebee’s 
Secret. Abelard-Schuman, 1958. 51p. 
$2.50. 


A good variant of the “chain type” story. 
The bumblebee was followed by the blue 


jay, who was followed by the squirrel, then 
a chicken, a pig, two dogs and three horses. 
When they find out the secret they all hurry 
back, to the amusement of a wise cow who 
has been watching. Suitable for children 
about 4 to 7 or 8. 


ScHuLL, JosepH. The Salt-Water 
Men. St. Martin’s, 1957. 144p. $2.75. 

This story of the wooden sailing ships of 
Canada, and of the men who sailed them. 
Canada came into ship building late, about 
1850, and iron ships, and steam replaced 
them by 1900. But they were great ships, 
and great sailors. Good social studies 
reading for high schools. 


ScorieLD, Dorotuy. The Shining 
Road. Longmans, 1957. 186p. $2.75. 


Elinor, ready for college. had no idea 
what she wanted to do with her life. But 
new friends and events combined, during 
summer vacation on a Canadian island, to 
help solve her problem. A wholesome story 
with a touch or romance and emphasis on 
the meaning of growing up, for teen-age 
girls, 


SetH. Ronatp. The Spy and the 
Atom Gun. Farrar, 1958. 152p. $2.75. 

A tale of an atom gun developed in an 
Iron Curtain country, and how a spy with 
help of underground gets one out to the 
Western powers. Plenty of excitement for 
children in upper grades or junior high. 


SHERBURNE, ZOA. Princess in 
Denim. Morrow, 1958. 248p. $2.95. 


Eden won the place as Tulip Princess in 
the local contest. Then there was the chance 
at a state beauty contest. She learned a 
great deal about many things, and was really 
glad to get back home, and not as a winner. 
Of interest to girls of about junior high 
school age. 


SHore, Maxine. Shipwreck Island. 
Messner, 1958. 189p. $2.95. 


This story is based on the diary of Al- 
fred Glendinning, and is therefore unusually 
true to facts of shipwreck in 1887. There 
is plenty of tension, danger, endurance and 
heroism. Good reading for children 8 to 
12 years old. 
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SLopopk1n, Louis. The Wide-Awake 
Owl. Macmillan, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


Makers of Sominex should object to this 
book, because it tells children how to go 
to sleep. At least the owl got to sleep this 
way. For children about 3 to 8 ycars old. 


Smitu, Nancy Woo.tcortt. Hurri- 
cane Mystery. Coward-McCann, 1958. 
221p. $3.00. 

Kim and Jan, the twins have a great time 
with their friend, Martin Wolf, the son of 
a sure enough oyster man. In the summer 
vacation they learn much about fixing and 
sailing their dory, and discover why some 
of the oyster beds are over run with star 
fish. Intermediate grade reading level. 


SNELLING, Lots. Treasure in the 
Valley. Funk, 1958. 243p. $2.95. 

The treasure is from an old bank rob- 
bery. Joe Prynne and his cousin, Tip Craig- 
get on the track, and with the help of Char- 
ley, a colored boy who has always lived on 
the old Prynne place, they bring about a 
surprise ending. There is plenty of ad- 
venture, and bad men as well as difficulties 
to overcome. About right for boys 9 to 
14 years old. 


STANFORD, Don. The Horsemasters. 
Funk. 1957. 212p. $2.95. 


Dinah Wilcox, who was interested in 
horses, invested her inheritance to learn 
horsemanship at a riding school in order 
to work her way through expensive Wells 
College as Assistant Riding Mistress. The 
book is highly informative, and the action 
rapid, the characters clearly defined. An 
excellent book for horse-minded high school 
readers. Recommended. 


STERLING, Dorotuy. Captain of the 
Planter: The Story of Robert Smalls. 
Doubleday, 1958. 264p. $2.95. 


Stern reading in a pleasant package, this 
youth biography tells the story of Robert 
Smalls, South Carolinian, who seized a 
steamboat to flee from slavery. After the 
Civil War he became a prominent South 
Carolina politician and was for several 
years a Congressman. The stifling of the 
Negro vote cost him his seat in 1886. The 
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story is well told; the author is highly par- 
tisan. 


STEVENSON, AucusTa. Virginia 
Dare: Mystery Girl. Bobbs, 1958. 
192p. $1.95. 

This, another in the “Childhood of Fam- 
ous Americans Series,” furnishes interesting 
insights into the famous Lost Colony. As 
with other volumes by the same author the 
story carries a quality of reality that has 
an appeal to young readers. 


STEVENSON, RosBert Louis. The 
Black Arrow. Dutton, 1958. 278p. 


$2.75. 


This is one of the best portrayals of the 
War of the Roses that was ever written, 
from the standpoint of the feelings and ten- 
sions of the times. This is an attractive edi- 
tion of this children’s classic, with four full 
page color illustrations and a number of 
well done drawings by Lionel Edwards. 


STOKES, KATHLEEN M. Maid of Or- 
leans. Roy, 1956. 178p. $2.75. 


Unnecessary typographical errors, poor 
binding, cheap paper, and _ uninteresting 
illustrations mar this seemingly accurate and 
appealingly-told version of the story of Joan 
of Arc, It is a pity that a worthy teen-age 
book is not better treated by its publishers. 


SrrousseE, FLora. The Friar and the 
Knight. Kenedy, 1957. 190p. $2.50. 


Background books are designed to point 
up the contribution Roman Catholics have 
made to American history. This volume 
centers around the role of a Spanish friar 
who accompanied Cortez during his con- 
quest of Mexico. Well written, and nicely 
illustrated, the book is designed for adoles- 
cents. 


Summers, JaMEs L. Sons of Monte- 
zuma. Westminster, 1958. 192p. $2.95. 


This story of the Mexican War follows 
closely historical facts. The setting is the 
march of Scott’s army from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City. Jack Ransome and Robert 
Rayne were privates and the story is lively, 
well suited for junior and senior high school 
reading. 

















TATHAM, JULIE CAMPBELL. To Nick 
from Jan. Coward-McCann, 1957. 
223p. $3.00. 


Seventeen-year-old Jan, member of so- 
cially prominent and fairly wealthy New 
York publishers’s family, learns responsi- 
bility and the difficulty of the adult world 
and finds the meaning of friendship-to-love 
relationship with an attractive next-door 
neighbor during the first summer that her 
family maintains permanent residence in 
the family “home place” on the Hudson. 


TayLor, JoHN WiLtiAM R. Jet 
Planes Work Like This. Roy, 1958. 
63p. $2.75. 


A well illustrated account of jet and tur- 
boprop planes and engines. Stresses the con- 
tribution of British and German designers. 
Would appeal to early teenagers with good 
reading ability. Factual material is care- 
fully interwoven with the development of 
the theme. 


THorNnE, Marco. Ride the Ferry. 
Lantern, 1958. unp. $2.00. 


Requests for a primary book on the mod- 
ern ferry resulted in this easy text with 
photographs taken from actual daily ex- 
periences. The details in this simplified, 
well illustrated style, give the young child 
the information he needs, and the feeling of 
having had a real experience. Recommended. 


TIBBLE, JOHN WILLIAM’ AND ANNE 
NorTHGRAVE. Helen Keller. Putnam, 
1958. 125p. $2.00. 


A short, simple biography of the world 
renowned deaf-blind Helen Keller including 
early training, education, and global travels 
with teacher-companions. Scenes from be- 
ginnings in Alabama to audiences with the 
great of her time reveal a life of devotion 
to service in behalf of the handicapped 
throughout the world. 


TreEEcE, Henry. Men of the Hills. 
Criterion, 1958. 182p. $3.50. 


So magnificently imaginative that it might 
have happened is this adventurous account 
of pre-historic Britain. Mardoc is the son 
of the chief of the cattle-raising nomads. 
Lalo and his dog Yan are of the dark men of 
the hills who raise barley. Badger is the 
wise old chief of the hunting men. After 


tragic adventures these hold a new future 
in their hands. Junior high school level. 


TURNGREN, ELLEN. Shadows into 
Mist. Longmans, 1958. 207p. $2.75. 

This novel is a sympathetic account of 
a Swedish girl’s life in Minnesota during 
the 1880’s. There is able treatment of values 
which are enduring in the new world as 
well as in the old. Background reading 
for high school girls directed to pioneer 
problems and adjustments of immigrants. 


Vittrorini, Domenico. Old Italian 
Tales; Retold by Kathryn L. Fligg. 
McKay, 1958. 110p. $3.00. 


There are twenty well told folk tales that 
will appeal to story tellers and lovers of 
folk lore as well as to children. Kinder- 
garten and primary grade children will en- 
joy hearing them. Intermediate grade chil- 
dren can read these tales themselves. 


WELLMAN, Manty Wape. Lights 
over Skeleton Ridge. Washburn, 1957. 
180p. $2.75. 


The suspense-adventure story tells of Dave 
Burnett and Professor Dinwiddie’s explora- 
tions of the Mines of the Ancients in North 
Carolina. Dave makes friends with the hill 
folk, but antagonizes a modern witch 
doctor. In solving the mystery of the lights 
on the ridge, Dave finds excitement, fear, 
danger, and a new interest in archaeology. 
Recommended for purchase for junior-high 
lovers of mysteries and adventures if needed. 


West, Jerry. The Happy Hollisters 
and the Mystery of the Totem Faces. 
Garden City, 1958. 182p. $1.00. 

This story finds the Hollisters in Alaska, 
and as usual mixed up in interesting ad- 
ventures, not highly probable, but exciting, 


and sure to turn out well. Interest range 
is from about 6 to 10. 


Wuire, Stewart Epwarp. The Saga 
of Andy Burnett. Garden City, 1958. 
212p. $1.95. 

This is a condensed version of White’s 
earlier LONG RIFLES. The setting is in 
the West of the hunter and trapper era. 


Daniel Boone’s gun renders good service 
to his white and Indian friends. 
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WisserLtey, Leonarp. Mexican 
Road Race. Washburn. 1957. 182p. 
$2.75. 

A thrilling story for boys and girls in- 
terested in car races. Descriptions of race 
cars is given in detail. Very appealing for 
boys interested in auto mechanics. Many 
good lessons in sportsmanship and getting 
along with others. Highly recommended to 
meet the demand for “racing” stories. 


Witson, HELEN Finnecan. Always 
Anne. Messner, 1957. 188p. $2.95. 


Anne, who had always wanted to be popu- 
lar, looks with envy at Gloria who aired her 
fake popularity. Gradually Anne learns that 
just normal wholesome living brings her 
the most friends and happiness. Delightful 
reading for teen-age girls. 


Winc, Grorce L. Tweedle, the Boy 
Who Wanted to Go Home. Pageant. 
1957. 66p. $2.50. 

Tweedle and his dog Bounce were car- 
ried to the skies by a magic mushroom. Get- 
ting home required help from a flock of 
geese, the Man-in-the-Moon, St. Nicholas, 
the Hallo’een fairies and the chief of police. 
And still only Tweedle knew that Bounce 
could talk. Ages 8-10. 


WooLLey, CATHERINE. Andy 
Wouldn't Talk. Morrow, 1958. 46p. 
$2.50. 


Andy was a shy little boy, so shy, in 
fact that he only talked to his mother and 
to Gertrude, his dog. How Andy finally 
comes to talk to everyone is a story which 
4-8 year-olds will love. The illustrations 
by Meg Wohlberg adds to the interest of this 
book. 


Wricut, Frances F. Andrew Jack- 
son, Fighting Frontiersman. Abingdon, 
1958. 127p. $1.75. 

A volume in the “Makers of America” 
series, biographies for young readers. In 
an interesting fashion, the account highlights 
most of the important episodes in Old Hick- 
ory’s career. The format is enhanced by 
some good black and white illustrations. 


Wyss, JoHann Davin RupDOLpH. 
Swiss Family Robinson. Dutton, 1957. 


341p. $2.75. 
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An attractive edition that avoids some of 
the heavy moralizing of many of the texts. 
This is accomplished by going to the 
original text rather than depending on previ- 
ous translations and the amendments moral 
minded persons added. There are eight full 
page color plates, and numerous drawings. 


Education and Psychology 


Brown, Ina Corinne. The Story of 
the American Negro. 2d., rev. ed. 
Friendship, 1957. 212p. $2.75. 

This revision of a much-read little book 
gives the principal past and present knowl- 
edge necessary to understand the _inter- 
racial situation in the United States today. 
The material is clear, scholarly, and ex- 
ceptionally free from prejudice. Liberal 
rather than conservative or reformistic in 
point of view. 


Causey, Oscar S., ED. The Reading 
Teacher's Reader. Ronald, 1958. 339p. 
$5.00. 

This book, composed of selections of ar- 
ticles by recognized authorities in the field 
of reading, is intended for use by college 
students in reading methods courses. The 
general topics covered are: the nature of the 
reading process, methods of teaching, 
phonics, vocabulary, emotional factors in 
reading improvement, and audio-visual aids 
in improvement of reading. 


CONFERENCE ON READING, UNIVER- 
sity oF Cuicaco, 1957. Materials for 
Reading, Comp. by Helen M. Robin- 
son. U. of Chicago Pr., 1957. 231p. 
$3.50. (Supplementary Educ. Mono- 
graph, #86). 

These papers, presented at the Annual 
Conference, bring forth some new ideas and 
suggest improved practices in the selection 
of reading materials. 


Goins, JEAN TuRNER. Visual Percep- 
tual Abilities and Early Reading Prog- 
ress. U. of Chicago Pr., 1958. 108p. 
$2.00. (Supplementary Education 
Monograph, #87). 

A study of the relations of visual percep- 


tion to progress in reading in the first 
grade. 
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Gray, WituiaAm Scott. The Teach- 
ing of Reading. Harvard, 1957. 30p. 
$1.50. (Burton Lecture, 1956). 


A scholarly summary of tested experience 
regarding a number of problems in teach- 
ing reading. 


Gross, NEAL AND OTHERS. Explora- 
tions in Role Analysis. Wiley, 1958. 
379p. $8.75. 


This study is attempting to set up a 
method for investigating concepts of roles, 
to develop a family of role concepts which 
can be used in the various social sciences. 
The role of the superintendent was the one 
chosen. There is already a body of lit- 
erature describing the behavior expected 
of superintendents and the kinds of re- 
lationships which should exist between 
them and those holding positions to which 
they are related. This fact gave a more 
or less “accepted” set of expectations on 
which to base investigations. These studies 
should help revolve role conflicts. 


Korot, ALEXANDER G. Soviet Edu- 
cation for Science and Technology. 
Wiley, 1957. 513p. $8.50. 


The standard work in the field. Careful 
references to original sources. Particularly 
to be commended is the author’s use of the 
American educational system to illuminate 
discussion rather than to establish a basis 
for comparison. Deserves the careful at- 
tention of all educational and scientific lead- 
ers. 


Laysourn, K. anp C. H. BaltLey. 
Teaching Science to the Ordinary 
Pupil. Philosophical, 1957. 415p. 
$10.00. 


An unusually helpful book for the be- 
ginning science teacher. It is not at all 
difficult to find equipment for teaching both 
the life and physical science which is com- 
parable to that suggested in this British 
book. 


Lewis, NorMAN. How to Read Bet- 
ter and Faster. 3d. ed., rev. Crowell, 
1958. 398p. $3.95. 

A training manual designed for the per- 
son who wishes to improve his reading rate 
and comprehension. This latest edition has 


been thoroughly revised to include fresh 
techniques and teaching devices. 


Mayer, FReperIcK. New Directions 
for the American University. Public 
Affairs Pr., 1957. 52p. $2.58. 


The author has written a_ penetrating 
analysis, highly readable. Challenges funda- 
mental assumptions of American high edu- 
cation. Aldous Huxley’s introduction alone 
is worth the price of the book. 


MieL, Atice, ED. Individualizing 
Reading Practices. Teachers Coll., 
1958. 9lp. $1.00 (Practical Sugges- 
tions for Teaching, #14). 


The purpose of this monograph is to give 
encouragement and assistance as teachers 
work out their own ways of helping the 
individual child to progress at his own 
rate in acquiring reading skill. The several 
reports, written by teachers, show a variety 
of ways in which individual guidance of 
reading may be administered and how 
children of different ages have responded to 
the opportunity to progress at their own 
place. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
oF EpucaTion. Yearbook, 1958. The 
Society, 1958. Pts. I, II, III. $4.00. ea. 


Pt. I, Basic Concepts in Music Edu- 
cation. 


Challenging statements of the role of 
music education in the American society. 
Chapters are included in such areas as 
philosophy of music education, sociolog- 
ical aspects of music in the schools and in 
America today, aesthetics, music learning, 
music in general education, “functional” 
music and curriculum construction and 
evaluation. A valuable source and refer- 
ence work for graduate courses in music 
education, and of interest to all concerned 
with music in American public school 
systems. 

Pt. Il, Education for the Gifted. 

The NSSE Committee on Education of 
the Gifted discuss the problems of pro- 
viding extra opportunities in a curricu- 
lum adapted to the capacities of gifted 
children, with the expectation that this 
report will stimulate further advances in 
improvement of educational opportunities 
for the superior student in all types of 
educational institutions. 
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Pt. Ill, The Integration of Educa- 


tional Experience. 


Eleven educational authorities discuss 
the nature of integration, the organization 
of the curriculum and extraclass activities 
as a means of integration, and the char- 
acteristics of integration on the elemen- 
tary, secondary and college level. 


RuMMEL, J. Francis. An [ntroduc- 
tion to Research Procedures in Educa- 
tion. Harper, 1958. 413p. $5.50. 


This book, written as a basic text for a 
course in research procedures, is intended 
for use in the graduate department of in- 
stitutions of higher education and is spe- 
cifically directed toward the researcher in 
education, providing him with the basic 
considerations in research methodology. 


VENABLE, Tom C. Patterns in Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum. Harper, 
1958. 236p. $3.00. 

This little book is primarily a syllabus 
designed to introduce the reader to further 
study. A large portion of the latter half 
of the book is devoted to trends in each 
subject. It serves as a good overview of 
the secondary curriculum and its improve- 
ment especially for the busy general reader. 


Health and Physical Education 


VottmMeER, Epwarp F. anp A. Ess- 
LINGER. The Organization and Admin- 
istration of Physical Education. 3d ed. 
Appleton, 1958. 558p. $5.00. 

The results of research projects, job anal- 
yses and experience have been incorpo- 
rated in this third edition to make this an 
up to date and practical book, written to 
answer the questions and solve the problems 
encountered by the teacher of health and 
physical education and to serve as a basis 
of class discussions. 


Literature 


THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY (PERIODI- 
cAL). Atlantic Essays; Ed. by Samuel 
Bogarad and C. B. Graham. Heath, 
1958. 463p. $4.50. 
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Forty selections from the Atlantic, se- 
lected particularly for use with college fresh- 
men. The selections are good, timely, and 
the standard of writing is up to the high 
standards of the Atlantic. There is a thumb- 
nail sketch of each author, and questions 
that may prove helpful. Selections are well 
classified. 


BARR, STRINGFELLOW. Purely Aca- 
demic. Simon, 1957. 304p. $3.95. 


In Mr. Barr’s first novel he has written 
a delightful and accurate account of life 
on a college campus. It is a sparkling tale 
of the foibles and foolery which often lie 
behind the stern and dignified facade of 
university life. It deals with feuds among 
the faculty and faculty wives; between fac- 
ulty and administration; salary promotions 
and the election of a new president. The 
story is good humored and the criticism 
though stinging, is neither too exaggerated 
or unfair. 


Baucu, ALBERT CroLi. A History 
of the English Language. 2d ed. Apple- 
ton, 1957. 506p. $5.50. 


This classic text has not been funda- 
mentally altered from its earlier form, but 
some points have been more fully docu- 
mented and the results or some more re- 
cent scholarship have been incorporated. 
The treatment of American dialects has 
been clarified and considerably expanded. 


BristoL, Lee Hastines. Seed for a 
Song. Little, 1958. 244p. $3.75. 


This is the life story of Robert Nelson 
Spencer, who was for many years Bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Western Mis- 
souri. It is written with understanding, and 
succeeds in bringing to the reader some 
measure of appreciation of the man. It 
becomes more interesting the further you 
read. 


Ciark, JoHN WILLIAMS. Early Eng- 
lish. Essential Bks., 1957. 176p. $3.75. 


This is both a readable and dependable 
introduction to the study of Old and Mid- 
dle English. It deals with the dialects, 
with sounds, spelling, vocabularv, and even 
the punctuation of the written language. 
It also connects the language with the life 
of the times. 











FApDIMAN, CLIFTON. Fantasia Mathe- 
matica. Simon, 1958. 298p. $4.95. 


A delightful collection of stories and odd 
bits of writing all having to do with mathe- 
matics. 


LyDENBERG, Harry MILLER, ED. 
Crossing the Line: Tales of the Cere- 
mony During 4 centuries. N. Y. Public 
Library, 1957. 239p. $5.00. 


A brief introduction is here followed by 
an amazing collection of documents report- 
ing ship-board celebrations of the crossing 
of the Equator, from 1529 to 1953. Ap- 
pendixes deal with crossings by air and land 
as well as with other related subjects. This 
is an excellent reference book. 


Music 


Biey, Epcar S. The Best Singing 
Games for Children of All Ages. Ster- 
ling, 1957. 96p. $2.95. 


This book represents a challenge to the 
basic principles of music education. The 
author derides the “diet of insipid music” to 
which children have been subjected for 
years, yet the selections contained in his 
work are no great shakes either. The text 
is slanted archly in the direction of the pro- 
gressivists. 


Carbus, NEVILLE, ED. Kathleen Fer- 
rier: A Memoir. Putnam, 1955. 125p. 
$3.00. 


This is the first book to be published 
about the late renowned English contralto 
singer, Kathleen Ferrier. It combines the 
quality of biography with the penetrating 
personal reminiscences of several of today’s 
great musical personalities. Described by 
its title as a memoir, it is assuredly all of 
that, and besides, a tribute to one of the 
finest talents of our time. 


Carpus, NEVILLE. Talking of Music. 
Macmillan, 1957. 320p. $3.50. 


Mr. Cardus discusses a number of musical 
subjects in an easy conversational style. 
He also does some reminiscing and paints 
some fine character sketches of composers 
past and present. The book makes enjoy- 
able reading for even the novitiate music 
lover. 


COLEMAN, Satis Narrona. Singing 
Time Growing Up. J. Day, 1958. 32p. 
$2.75. 


This volume carries the “Singing Time” 
series as far as grade four. The material 
presented is, in no way, extraordinary. All 
of the songs are compositions of the author 
and are simple and eminently singable. 


FarMER, Henry Georce. Music 
Making in the Olden Days. C. F. 
Peters, 1950. 122p. $5.00. 


This book is a scholarly resume of a 
concert series—a series not significant for 
any special merit of achievement, but none- 
theless an old, well established community 
activity. The experiences of the Aberdeen 
citizenry in making a success of their 
town’s music establishment is a tribute to 
Scotch industry and an inspiration to the 
reader. 


GruN, BERNARD. Prince of Vienna. 
Putnam, 1955. 224p. $3.75. 


The life of Oscar Straus as a composer 
of light opera and operetta is thoroughly 
covered. This is a help to musicians who 
wish to follow the flow of politics, music, 
life, and war in the Austrian provinces from 
1870 to the present. 


Kent, Wittys Peck. A Book of 
Descants. Vantage, 1958. 94p. $3.00. 


Mr. Kent’s Descant collection achieves a 
pleasing variety of material for the upper 
elementary and junior high grades. There 
are a number of familiar pieces interspersed 
with some real rarities. The format is en- 
tirely lithographed manuscript which, at 
times, is somewhat difficult to read. 


Ko.opin, IRvinc, ED. The Composer 
As Listener. Horizon, 1958. 300p. 
$5.75. 

A collection of the writings of composers 
ranging from diary entries and letters to full 
articles, this book should fascinate and 
instruct anyone interested in composers 
as people, expressing their ideas, opinions, 
and biases, sprinkled with a little gossip. 


McKinney, Howarp Decker. Mu- 
sic in History. 2d ed. American Bk., 
1957. 799p. $6.50. 


Once again from the hands of McKinney 
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and Anderson we are presented with an 
excellent adventure in historical writing. 
MUSIC IN HISTORY gives a panoramic 
view of the great traditions of the art 
down through the centuries. The appendix 
contains a list of recordings and a concise 
selective bibliography. 


Manton, Jo. A Portrait of Bach. 
Abelard-Schuman, 1957. 176p. $2.75. 


Another biography of Bach for “older 
boys and girls” is hardly needed, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that when the 
student has attained the degree of reading 
skill required to negotiate Miss Manton’s 
book, he would do better to study Mr. Paul 
Hindemith’s essay on the subject. He will 
be delighted to discover that the latter con- 
sistently stays closer to fact than to fiction. 


Meyer, Haze. The Gold in Tin Pan 
Alley. Lippincott, 1958. 258p. $3.95. 

Hazel Meyer has written in this volume 
about the more commercial aspects of the 
art. The style is simple and appealing. 
If one is occasionally appalled by some of 
the money making maneuvers of the music 
“business.” This reviewer feels that it was 
the author’s intention to create just that 
impression. 


Mitam, Lena B. Learning Music. 
Steck, 1957. 96p. $.64. 

As a beginning manual for elements of 
music, this work-text is of extraordinary 
value. There is here an economy of ma- 
terial and a clarity of presentation too often 
lacking. 


Mitam, Lena B. Mastering Music. 
Steck, 1957. 128p. $.88. 

The title of Miss Milam’s work is mis- 
leading. Generally speaking, this is a 
manual of the rudiments of music. Follow- 
ing some tabloid explanations of the sig- 
nificance of tones, meter, scales, intervals, 
and chords, there are sections covering every 
facet of the art from form and literature to 
interpretation. The manual suffers from 
the usual malady of trying to pack too 
much material into too little space. 


NETTEL, REGINALD. Great Moments 
in Music. Roy, 1958. 127p. $2.50. 


Occasionally books of this type appear 
in which isolated episodes of music history 
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are sketched for the general public, but 
most of them have contained exaggerations 
or run afoul of the facts. Reginald Nettel’s 
book happily avoid some of the shortcom- 
ings of the popularizers. 


Nett, Pau. Mozart and Masonry. 
Philosophical, 1957. 150p. $4.75. 


It is stimulating to see musicologists at- 
tempt to bridge the gap between one aspect 
of society and art (in this case, freemasonry) , 
particularly when they do it as successfully 
as Professor Nett] has in his current volume. 
Freemasonry, since its institution, has had 
a profound influence on music, and it is the 
aspect of Mozart’s connection with the Vien- 
nese lodge “zur wohltatigkeit” which is 
treated so skillfully here. 


Saturday Review Home Book of 
Recorded Music and Sound Reproduc- 
tion; by E. Canby and others. 2d ed. 
Prentice-Hall, 1956. 339p. $4.95. 


The editors of this book have provided 
both music lovers and high-fidelity enthusi- 
asts with an interesting compendium of 
facts and suggestions dealing with every 
conceivable aspect of recorded entertain- 
ment. The prose presentation is reinforced 
by illustrative diagrams. 


SHEEAN, VINCENT. First and Last 
Love. Random, 1956. 305p. $4.75. 


Of all the writings of this prolific author, 
the present work is unique in its illumi- 
nating detail of music and musicians which 
Mr. Sheean knew and loved so well. The 
presentation is lucid and gripping. The 
book is not slight but one has the impression 
of brevity—a commendable impression 
withal, 


STANLEY, Douctias. Your Voice: 
Applied Science of Vocal Art. 3d ed. 
Pitman, 1957. 374p. $7.50. 


There is much to be said for a volume 
which painstakingly delves into the scien- 
tific basis of voice production. Several such 
works are presently accessible in English, 
but this is the most exhaustive. The 
teacher and the student, alike, will find 
much interesting material in Dr. Stanley’s 
book. 








TALLMADGE, WILLIAM H. Sing Trou- 
ble Away. Teachers Lib., Inc., 1957. 
49p. $3.95. 

This melange might be described as a 
psychological song book. There are selec- 
tions to express every emotion and if the 
text is followed to the letter, your class- 
room should be in utter chaos after the 
first ten minutes of the hour. 


THURSTON, FREDERICK J. Clarinet 
Technique. Oxford, 1956. 98p. $3.25. 


This small volume is a valuable addition 
to the current Oxford wind technique series. 
Appendices cover the problems of purchase 
and care of the instrument, choice of mouth- 
piece and reed, and selection of suitable 
literature. A list of several hundred works 
is given under this last heading. 


WuitTLesey, FEDERAL LEE. A Com- 
prehensive Program of Church Music. 
Westminster, 1957. 215p. $3.95. 


Part One deals comprehensively with 
chairs; Part Two deals equally compre- 
hensively with music in worship. Several 
musical services outlined. A wealth of care- 
fully selected references. Excellent ideas 
compactly and forcefully stated. Few books 
are a “must” for the church musician. This 
one is. 


Younc, Percy MARSHALL. /nstru- 
mental Music. Roy, 1958. 68p. $2.75. 


Mr. Young’s book is yet another contribu- 
tion to a growing list of titles designed for 
high school students on various aspects of 
musical art. The publishers are to be com- 
mended for continuing a series which has 
had splendid success so far. The present 
work maintains the high standards set in 
foregoing volumes. 


Younc, Percy MarsHAtt. The 
Story of Song. Roy, 1958. 72p. $2.75. 


THE STORY OF SONG is a companion 
book of the one on INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC by Mr. Young. It carries the his- 
tory of vocal music from Eastern antiquity 
down to the present generation of song- 
writers, also touching, at several points, on 
the role and significance of folk song in 
past and present periods. 


Philosophy and Religion 


GATLAND, KENNETH WILLIAM. The 
Inhabited Universe. McKay, 1958. 
182p. $3.95. 


A highly speculative treatment for the 
adult reader of the origin, evolution, and 
future of all life and of the universe itself. 


KIMPEL, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Lan- 
guage and Religion. Philosophical, 
1957. 153p. $3.75. 


This book purports to be “a semantic 
analysis of the linguistic vehicle by means 
of which religious interpretations of re- 
ality are affirmed and reflected upon.” It is 
based on a series of lectures given in the 
Graduate School of Drew University. It 
is highly abstruse. 


STEWART, RANDALL. American Liter- 
ature and Christian Doctrine. La. State 


U. Pr., 1958, 154p. $3.50. 


Dr. Stewart, in this book, deals with writ- 
ers both past and present, and their beliefs 
as expressed in published and personal writ- 
ings. Some of the writers dealt with are 
Emerson and Whitman as optimists; Haw- 
thorne, Nelville and James and the ortho- 
dox views. Christian commitment is given in 
Eliot, Tate, Warren and Faulkner. 


Reference 


ANDERSON, SyLv1A F. Anp Jacos 
Korc. Westward to Oregon. Heath, 
1958. 112p. $1.25. 


An excellent selection of sources, but 
does not a “handy package” of this sort 
defeat the purpose of “college research pap- 
ers?” However, at the end there is a sec- 
tion giving suggestions for further reading 
and library work. 


Evans, Bercen. A Dictionary of 
Contemporary American Usage. Ran- 


dom, 1957. 567p. $5.95. 


An easy to use guide arranged alpha- 
betically, giving distinctions between simi- 
lar words, and explaining various shades of 
meaning by discussions and examples. It 
serves as a guide to good English usage, 
both British and American, but emphasizes 
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American usage. Settles points of gram- 
mar, discusses parts of speech. The user 
may answer his question by one quick 
reference or go more deeply into the sub- 
ject by following through all the cross 
references. 


Evers, Aur. Selective Service: A 
Guide to the Draft. Lippincott, 1957. 
191p. $2.95. 

An authoritative handbook which gives 
teenagers coming up for the draft the in- 
formation they need to know about it to be 
informed. It answers the questions they 
have been asking about selective service, 
registration, mental and physical exams, 
reserves, etc. 


KANNIK, PREBEN. The Flag Book. 
Barrow, 1957. 196p. $3.50. 

Over 800 official present-day flags are 
presented here in color, with descriptions 
and many times their histories. One sec- 
tion is a glossary and another the proper 
display of the United States flag. An ex- 
cellent little book at a popular price. 


Lovejoy, CLARENCE EARLE AND 
T. S. Jones. College Scholarship Guide. 
Simon, 1957. 123p. $3.95. 


An alphabetical listing of scholarships, 
fellowships, and loan funds with subject 
index. In addition there are several short 
chapters discussing what scholarships are, 
the College Scholarship Service, and cer- 
tain large sources of scholarships. Because 
scholarships are constantly changing this 
GUIDE is to be revised frequently. In the 
meanwhile it is kept up to date by the 
monthly publication, LOVEJOY’S COL- 
LEGE GUIDANCE DIGEST. 


Weieman, Hucu. The Rapid Fact 
Finder. Crowell, 1958. 495p. $4.95. 


Arranged alphabetically under over two 
hundred categories, this handbook is full 
of easy to find facts on all sorts of subjects. 
It will make a good book for quick refer- 
ence. 


Science and Mathematics 


Apter, Irvinc. The Sun and Its 
Family. J. Day, 1958. 128p. $3.00. 
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Features line sketches and helpful analogy 
in describing the solar system. Students will 
appreciate the author’s introduction of the 
facts which have compelled men to revise 
their ideas of the universe. Will appeal 
to thinking young people and their teachers. 


Astmov, Isaac. Building Block of 
the Universe. Abelard-Schuman, 1957. 
256p. $3.00. 

Presents factual prose descriptions of 
the elements and some of their important 
compounds. Of interest and of considerable 
value to the boy or girl interested in 
chemistry. 


Bates, Davin Rosperts, ED. The 
Earth and Its Atmosphere. Basic Bks., 
1958. 324p. $6.00. 


A symposium by 15 geophysical scientists 
on topics ranging from the age of the 
earth to the genesis of life on it. Appropri- 
ate reading as background to forthcoming 
results of the International Geophysical 
Year. 


BRANLEY, FRANKLYN M. Solar En- 
ergy. Crowell, 1957. 117p. $2.75. 


Solar energy promises us controlled heat, 
fresh water from the sea, abundant food 
from algae, and electricity. This book pro- 
vides details enough to stir the imagination 
of the early teenager. The author, by 
carefully worded text and clear diagrams, 
calls attention to research underway in 
trapping more of the sun’s energy, and 
lays the foundation for thoughtful and crea- 
tive youth to take over. 


BucKINGHAM, HAROLD AND E. M. 
Price. Principles of Electrical Meas- 
urement. Philosophical, 1957. 600p. 
$15.00. 

Comprehensive treatment of the theory 
of electrical measurements. Would make 
a useful reference for students in an in- 


termediate measurements laboratory. Line 
figures are both clear and very helpful. 


Dick, WiLtiAM E. Atomic Energy 
in Agriculture. Philosophical, 1957. 
150p. $6.00. 

Readable interpretation of the use of ra- 
dioisotopes in such fields as mutation, tracer 
research, pesticide research, and food pres- 
ervation. 














EppincTon, Stir ARTHUR STANLEY. 
The Nature of the Physical World. U. 
of Mich. Pr., 1958. 36lp. $1.95. 


Paperback edition of a brilliant and chal- 
lenging work in the philosophy of science. 
One of a series of Ann Arbor Paperbacks. 


GopsHALL, FRANCES R. Nutrition in 
the Elementary School. Harper, 1958. 
112p. $2.75. 


This book is the professional treatment 
of the principles of nutrition for young 
children. It contains chapters pertaining 
to proteins, vitamins, minerals, and other 
elements. One very good chapter is con- 
cerned with developing desirable food hab- 
its in children. This book would be very 
valuable to the elementary teacher as it 
gives interesting ways to present nutrition to 
children. 


MARSHACK, ALEXANDER. The World 
in Space. Nelson, 1958. 176p. $4.95. 


A carefully written and well-illustrated 
story of the International Geophysical Year 
for secondary school students. Appropriate 
for library purchase. Particularly com- 
mendable is the author’s talent for interest- 
ing youth, teaching the appropriate science 
principle, and showing the practical con- 
sequences of the sought-for information. 


Neat, Harry Epwarp. The Tele- 
scope. Messner, 1958. 192p. $3.50. 


A skillfully written history of the develop- 
ment of the telescope. Considers both the 
professional and the amateur instruments. 
Written for budding scientists in the sec- 
ondary school, Helpful bibliography. 


Succ, Reppinc. Nuclear Energy in 
the South. La. State U. Pr., 1957. 151p. 
$3.50. 

Well-written document stressing the po- 
tential uses of nuclear energy for the South 
and the need for developing manpower and 
facilities for realizing the benefits of the 
atomic age. 


Yost, Epna. Modern American En- 
gineers. rev. ed. Lippincott, 1958. 
182p. $3.00. 


Through brief biographical sketches of 
a dozen contemporary engineers, the author 
brings to advanced high school youth the 


range of engineering opportunity, the hu- 
man qualities of eminently successful men, 
and insights into the nature of continued 
professional training. A promising book 
for use in career guidance. 


Social Science 


Becker, Cart Lotus. The Declara- 
tion of Independence. Vintage, 1958. 
286p. $1.25. 


The present volume is a reprint of one 
of the classics in American history. Vintage 
Press has performed a real service by mak- 
ing this work available in a paperback edi- 
tion. 


Brocan, Denis WituiaAM. The 
French Nation: From Napoleon to 
Petain, 1814-1940. Harper, 1957. 
328p. $4.50. 


A century and a quarter of French his- 
tory (1814-1940) brilliantly presented by a 
Scotsman who understands France as few 
Frenchmen do. A wealth of detail is il- 
luminated by the keen imagination and 
flashing wit for which Brogan is famous. 
Readers may discover some disconcerting 
parallels with contemporary America. A 
book worth reading and re-reading. 


BuTLer, EVELYN I. AnD G. A. DALE. 
Alaska. Viking, 1957. 159p. $3.50. 


An exceptionally fine reader for the social 
studies. The text and photographs are ex- 
cellent. The authors are writing of what 
they have seen and experienced. 


Coy, Harotp. The Americans. Lit- 
tle, 1958. 328p. $4.50. 


“A story about people, democracy, free 
schools, ice cream, airplanes, social se- 
curity, penicillin, atomic energy and all the 
things that make our nation great.” so 
reads the descriptive subtitle on the dust 
jacket of this book for school readers. In 
a light style and with appropriate illustra- 
tions, the story of American development 
is traced in personal terms. A good library 
reference. 


Davipson, Rosert L. D. War Comes 
to Quaker Pennsylvania, 1682-1756. 
Columbia U. Pr., 1957. 245p. $5.00. 
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The Quakers’ love of peace is proverbial. 
This careful study traces the downfall of 
the greatest Quaker experiment in peaceful 
living: the colony of Pennsylvania. It is a 
first rate study of the interaction of politics 
and military affairs. 

FLEMING, Berry, CoMP. Autobiog- 
raphy of a Colony. U. of Ga. Pr., 1957. 
216p. $4.00. 

Of great use to geneologists and those in- 
terested in local history, this volume is a 
chronological listing of excerpts from origi- 
nal records dealing with Augusta, Georgia. 
The appendices give the names of land- 
owners and inhabitants of the area, 1733- 


1783. 


GarELIcK, May. Manhattan Island. 
Crowell, 1957. 53p. $2.75. 

A brief survey of the high points of life 
in New York City. Aimed to build appre- 
ciation of that locale, it is written in a 
friendly, informal style—for all ages. Rec- 
ommended. 


GREEN, IvAH. Water: Our Most Val- 
uable Natural Resource. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 1958. 96p. $3.50. 

A survey, in words and pictures, of water 
resources, their use, misuse, and conserva- 
tion. An excellent source for conservation 
units in school. 


GREENE, WELCOME ARNOLD. Jour- 
nals, Vol. 2: Journeys in the South, 
1822-1824. State Historical Society of 
Wis., 1957. 285p. $5.00. 

A beautifully edited journal that tells 
of travels up the Mississippi and Cumber- 
land Rivers. Excellent for college libraries. 


Gross, FeLiks, The Seizure of Polit- 
ical Power. Philosophical, 1958. 
298p. $6.00. 

An erudite study of the ways in which 
political revolutions occur. Using the up- 
heavals in Russia, 1825-1956, as a model, 
Gross attempts to explain scientifically the 
pattern of actions and the major types of 
revolutions. 


HAMILTON, ALEXANDER. The Mind 
of Alexander Hamilton, Ed. by S. K. 
Padover. Harper, 1958. 46lp. $6.50. 
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A carefully-selected, well-edited collection 
of Hamilton’s public and private writings. 
The volume is enhanced by an excellent in- 
troduction which traces Mr. Hamilton’s pub- 
lic career. Teachers of history and political 
science will find this a book of great value. 


Hanpin, Oscar. Al Smith and His 
America. Little, 1958. 207p. $3.50. 


This is a worthy addition to the now 
extended list in the “Library of American 
Biography.” In a study heavily political 
and intercultural in orientation the author 
has produced a highly interesting and in- 
sightful look into the life of the Happy 
Warrior. 


Hocner, Dorotuy CuiLps. Con- 
servation in America. Lippincott, 1958. 
240p. $3.95. 

\ popular account of the history of con- 
servation and the work of conservational 
agencies, with heavy reliance on concrete 
illustrations of destruction and conserva- 
tion. 


KIMMEL, STANLEY Preston. Mr. 
Lincoln’s Washington. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 1957. 224p. $7.50. 

A contemporary collection of photographs 
and sketches of the Washington, D. C. area 
and culture during the Lincoln Admin- 
istration. The illustrative material is well 
selected and the accompanying text use- 
ful. A nice addition for the library of the 
school or home. 


LincoLn, ABRAHAM. Speeches and 
Letters, 1832-1865; Introd. by Paul 
M. Angle. Dutton, 1957. 300p. $1.85. 

Here is the Everyman’s Library edition 
of Lincoln’s writings. The introduction is 
brief but adequate. Lincoln’s prose needs 
littke commentary, it is captivating. 


McCarpe.ti, Lee. /ll-Starred Gen- 
eral: Braddock of the Coldstream 
Guards. U. of Pittsburgh Pr., 1958. 
335p. $6.00. 

We know Edward Braddock as the ill 
fated British officer who perished in a dis- 
astrous battle near Pittsburgh in 1755. This 
is a full scale biography based on rich manu- 
script sources and should be well received 
by devotees of colonial military history. 











MILLER, WILLIAM D. Memphis Dur- 
ing the Progressive Era, 1900-1917. 
American History Research Center, 
1957. 242p. $4.50. 


Altogether an admirable volume of local 
history. The author effectively combines 
sound scholarship and an engaging style to 
produce a readable, useful book. The par- 
ticular value stems from the insight pro- 
vided into the course of progressivism in 
the South. 


MontcoMery, Horace. Georgians 
in Profile. U. of Ga. Pr., 1958. 387p. 
$6.00. 


This collection of historical essays, pre- 
pared in honor of Ellis Merton Coulter by 
a group of his former students, examines 
the careers of some fifteen personalities 
prominent in the history of Georgia. These 
essays all, at once, a tribute to an esteemed 
historian and a valuable addition to South- 
ern history. 


Mooney, Cuase C, Slavery in Ten- 
nessee. Ind. U. Pr., 1957. 250p. $4.50. 


A valuable contribution to the history of 
the Old South, for now in one more state 
we have the institution of slavery care- 
fully studied by an able historian. The book 
is well written, and it is a substantial con- 
tribution to scholarship. 


Piace, MARIAN TEMPLETON. Gifford 
Pinchot: The Man Who Saved the 
Forests. Messner, 1957. 192p. $2.95. 


A fast moving biography of the Nation’s 
first professional forester. Just the book 
for the young would-be forester. 


SHANNON, FRED ALBERT. American 
Farmers’ Movements. Van Nostrand. 
1957. 191p. $1.25. 


One of the Anvil paper-back series pre- 
pared by one of America’s leading agri- 
cultural historians. In some 90 pages Pro- 
fessor Shannon has written an excellent 
brief account of farmers’ movements through 
the entirety of American history. The sec- 
ond half of the volume consists of a well- 
selected group of 25 documents. 


Situ, ELBERT BENJAMIN. Magnifi- 
cent Missourian: The Life of Thomas 


Hart Benton. Lippincott, 1957. 351p. 
$6.00. 


A well-written scholarly biography of 
Thomas Hart Benton, one of the important 
figures in nineteenth century American his- 
tory. The book is significant, and the 
author deserves praise for the quality of 
his work. 


Snyper, Louis L. The First Book of 
World War II. Watts, 1958. 94p. 
$1.95. 


World War II is here presented in text 
and photographs. The story is so simply 
told that this can be used in upper ele- 
mentary grades, and so well told that it is 
useful as a supplemental reading in college. 
Excellent. 


STRAYER, MARTHA. The D.A.R., an 
Informal History. Public Affairs Pr., 
1958. 262p. $3.75. 

This account by a newspaper woman long 
familiar with D.A.R. affairs is reportorial 
rather than definitive. In interesting fashion 
the author deals with activities in such 
areas as genealogy, education, the U. N., 
national defense, and communism. 


Worttey, Ben ATKINSON. The 
United Nations: The First Ten Years. 
Oceana Pub., 1957. 214p. $5.00. 


This book consists of a series of lectures 
delivered at England’s University of Man- 
chester in 1956 to mark the first decade of 
the U. N. Six lectures deal with each of 
the principle organs, five other lectures de- 
scribe the work of certain of the specialized 
agencies. An able summary of the or- 
ganization’s first ten years. 


Wricut, EpMonp. Washington and 
the American Revolution. Macmillan, 
1957. 192p. $2.50. 

More than the title indicates, this brief 
biography encompasses the whole of Wash- 
ington’s life. This volume in the “Teach 
Yourself History” series is colorfully writ- 
ten by a well-known Scottish historian. It 
would make a useful addition to a school 
library. 


Younc, RoLAnD ARNOLD. The Amer- 


ican Congress. Harper. 1958. 333p. 
$4.50. 
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A study of the legislative process par- 
ticularly as related to the role of Congress 
in the formulation of policy. A vigorous 
book that will be of considerable value 
to students of political science. 


Text 

Briautt, Ertc WrLuiam Henry. An 
Introduction to Advanced Geography. 
Longmans, 1957. 48lp. $5.50. 

A text written for British colleges, it de- 
pends heavily on parallel readings. More 
condensed than the usual American text in 
topical geography. 

CHANDLER, Epna. Cowboy Sam and 
Miss Lily. Beckley-Cardy, 1958. 61p. 
$1.40. 

This primer level supplemental reader is 
well illustrated and the vocabulary is care- 
fully controlled. The story and pictures 
will be of interest to pre-school children. 

DERMAN, SARAH. Surprise Egg. 
Beckley-Cardy, 1958. 48p. $1.36. 

{  pre-primer 
is attractively 


supplemental reader, this 
illustrated in color. It has 
some interest for 3- or 4-year-old children. 
Of the total vocabulary of 72 words, about 
half are of pre-primer level and should be 
familiar to most children read 
any good primer. 


who have 


McCat, Epiru S. Buttons and the 
Boy Scouts. Beckley-Cardy, 1958. 96p. 
$1.68. 

This is an interesting supplementary reader 
for second grade. The story has interest for 
children a year or two above and below its 
reading level. The vocabulary is controlled. 

NorTHEN, Henry THEODORE. /ntro- 
ductory Plant Science. Ronald, 1958. 
718p. $6.75. 

An excellent textbook of botany. It is 
splendidly written, adequately illustrated 
and completely indexed. Especially good 
features are the numerous descriptions of 
experiments and how to do them, such as 
paper chromatography, and the pronouncing 
glossary. 

SAVELLE, Max. A Short History of 
American Civilization. Dryden, 1957. 
665p. $6.75. 


O4 


A recent textbook designed for college 
undergraduates. It is a well-written volume 
with a broad-gauge, cultural approach. In 
addition, it represents an excellent job of 
book-making. 

Tuomas, CHARLES KENNETH. [ntro- 
duction to the Phonetics of American 
English. 2d ed. Ronald, 1958. 273p. 
$4.50. 

This second edition of a standard text on 
the sounds of American speech is a clear 
exposition of the subject. It is provided 
with student exercises and an extensive 
bibliography. The last chapters distinguish 
and transcribe some of the varieties of 
regional pronounciation. 


List 

BILLeETT, Roy OWEN AND OTHERS. 
Growing Up. 2d ed. Heath, 1958. 454p. 
$4.00. 

CARROLL, FRANKLIN B. AND OTHERS. 
Science in the Universe. 
1958. 479p. $4.32. 

Curtis, Francis D. anp G. G. MAL- 
LINSON. Biology. Ginn, 1958. 704p. 
$4.96. 

Curtis, Francis D. anp G. G. MAL- 
LINSON. Science in Daily Life. New ed. 
Ginn, 1958. 579p. $4.48. 

Hart, WALTER WILSON AND OTHERS. 
Mathematics in Daily Use, Teacher’s 
Manual. 3d ed. Heath, 1958. $3.20. 

Lanpis, Paut H. anp J. Lanois. 
Social Living. 3d ed. Ginn, 1958. 452p. 
$4.40. 

Learning to Use Arithmetic: Books 
3-6, Teachers’ Ed. Books 3-6, Work- 
books 3-6. Heath, 1958. $2.52, ea. 

Moore, CiypE B. AND OTHERS. 
Building Our America. rev. ed. Scrib- 
ner, 1958. 467p. $3.28. 

Petone, AntHoNY J. Helping the 
Visually Handicapped Child in a Reg- 
ular Class. Teachers Coll., 1957. 99p. 
$1.55. (TC Series in Special Educa- 
tion). 

STERLING, EpNA L. AND OTHERS. 
English in Our Language, Grade 2. 
Heath, 1958. 150p. $1.96. 
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Outstanding New Educational Sooke 





HOW TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By BERNARD G. KELNER 


School District of Philadelphia and Visiting Lecturer in the Graduate Schools of Education 
of the Universities of Pennsylvania & Delaware 


343 pages, $5.50 


In a down-to-earth and readable style, the author shows the basic teaching 
method in the elementary schoo!. Here is a text designed for the student 
preparing to teach, the beginning teacher seeking help in the critical “first- 
days” and the veteran teacher anxious to improve. Definite suggestions are 
offered, from getting a position to evaluation on the job; and important 
teaching problems are considered in the light of actual classroom experience. 
It is a book highlighted by a direct friendly style and a practical approach, 
with every statement of principle immediately supported by illustrations 
which the teacher can adapt for his purposes. 







































PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 
By EMERY STOOPS 


University of Southern California 


and GUNNAR L. WAHLQUIST 
Asst. Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union H.S. District 


369 pages, $5.50 


An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper 
division and graduate students. It gives the “how” of guidance practices 
to implement basic principles, theories, and policies, and offers procedures 
geared to all levels of the public school system. The arrangement of guid- 
ance processes is unique, with five basic steps: a) Information about the 
individual; b) Information about Opportunities; c) Counseling; d) Place- 
ment; and e) Follow-up. Many forms and charts are available for use by 
busy school administrators. 
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SELECTED READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


by JOE PARK, Northwestern University 
A scholarly presentation of the major philosophies of education, 
this text provides substantial portions of some of the best known 
works of distinguished authors in the field. Discriminate and 
challenging, the readings are carefully selected to reveal a clear, 
significant point of view and are systematically organized accord- 
ing to the philosophical position. of the authors. Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jewish philosophies of education are explored. 
1958, 440 pages, $5.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE MODERN 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

by CHARLES A. BUCHER, New York University, and EVELYN 
M. READE, Glassboro State. Teachers College, New Jersey 

A specialist in the field of physical education and a highly ex- 
perienced instructor of prospective elementary school teachers 
have pooled their respective talents in producing this thoroughly 
useful book, rich in theory and step-by-step classroom techniques. 
The book details 100 new activities. 


1958, 437 pages, $5.50 
A FIRST COURSE IN EDUCATION, 


Fourth Edition 

by WARD G. REEDER, The Ohio State University 

The new fourth edition of this outstanding text features an ex- 
panded treatment of (1) the role of the school system in a de- 
mocracy, and (2) education as a profession. Included are up- 
to-date statistics, references, and vivid new illustrations. 


1958, 644 pages, $5.90 
FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 


ADMINISTRATION, Fourth Edition 
by WARD G. REEDER 
Studying all types of school systems from the viewpoints of the 
school board members, school superintendents, principals, and 
teachers, this work emphasizes the inter-relationship of their 
roles. This revision includes an amplification of the sections on 
instructional materials, school business matters, and relationships 
with pupils and school employees. 

1958, 625 pages, $6.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


by VERNON MALLINSON, University of Reading, England 
Built upon the belief that education is the expression of a 
nation’s traditions and aspirations, this volume examines the 
historical, political, and sociological aspects of education in the 
main European countries, the United States and Russia. The 
author compares, contrasts and explains varying methods and 
purposes of the different education systems. 


1957, 249 pages, $3.50 


The Macmillan Company 
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